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By Rick Atkinson 

Washington Peal Service 


MUNICH : — Bosnian Muslims and 
Croats, tinder pressure from the United 
States to shore up their fragile federation^ 
agreed Sunday to submit any grievances to 
an international mediator for binding arbi- 
tration. "/ ' 

U.S. officials who brokered the agree- 


ment at a meeting in Munich portrayed the 
nine-point accord as an important diplo- 

The outlook in Bosnia is taking a grim 
tnrrif po&cy experts warn. Page 2. 

made step in containing the Bosnian civil 
war. 

An assistant secretary of state, Richard 
C. Holbrooke, said the United Stales 


would bolster the federation by providing 
constitutional law experts and a retired 
U.S. general to serve as a military adviser. 

Wealthy industrial nations also will be 
asked to join “Friends of the Federation" 
and contribute at least S10 million each in 
aid, Mr. Holbrooke said. 

The Croatian-Muslim federation has 
been among the few diplomatic successes 
by outside powers trying to end the car- 
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Alexander’s Tomb? Greek Team in Egypt Says ‘No’ 


By Chris Hedges 

tfisw York Tima Service 


CAIRO — A high-level archaeological team from the 
Greek government, investigating claims that a lone exca- 
vator had discovered the tomb of Alexander the Great in 
Egypt's western desert, said Sunday after a visit to the 
site that they saw no evidence to support the announce- 
ment ' 

An archaeologist, liana Souvaltzi, announced last 
week that she had uncovered three tablets that proved 
that a structure outside the oasis of Siwa, 80 kilometers 
(SO miles) east of the Libyan border, was the final resting 
place of Alexander. She said the building, which she 
describes as a tomb, was built in Macedonian style. 


But the Greek team, led by general secretary of the 
Culture Ministry, George Thomas, said it was unclear if 
the structure was even a tomb. He and members erf the 
team said the style of the complex was not Macedonian. 

They also said that the fragments of tablets they were 
shown did not support any of the translations Mrs. 
Souvaltzi pro video as proof of her discovery. Team 
members said that the fragments they saw were from the 
Roman period, about 300 years after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great in 323 B.C. 

“We are not sure if the complex is a tomb or a temple," 
said Yanni Tzedakis, Greece’s director of antiquities, 
“although there are elements of the Hellenistic period in 
the rubble. It appears, however, to be from a later 
period.” 


Mrs. Souvaltzi has refused to allow the visiting team to 
read her report on the excavations. She also has refused 
to brief the team on her work, and did not accompany the 
team to the site outside of Siwa on Sunday. She gave no 
reason for her refusal to cooperate with the Greek 
officials. 

‘The fact that the report on the excavations is not 
being shown to us is curious," said Mr. Tzedakis. “She 
should present photos and plans, along with details of 
the excavations, to back up her claim. This is how it is 
done in Greece." 

The chairman of the Egyptian Antiquities Organiza- 
tion, Abdel Halim Noureddin, who said last week that he 

See TOMB, Page 8 


AGENDA 


Algiers Politician Found Decapitated 


ALGIERS (AF) — An official of Ai- 
m’s former governing party has been 
und decapitated, security forces said 
Sunday, ana Islamic extremists took re- 
sponsibility for last week's deadly car 
bombing and promised more. 

“The Armed Islamic Group have men 
who love to die," read a textpublisbed by 
the new s p aper A1 Hayat_ The claim of 
responsibility said that two men, one 
aged 16, had driven the explosives- 
packed car that blew up in front erf the 
Algiers police headquarters last Mon- 
day, kilnog 42 people. 


Security forces, meanwhile, confirmed 
a report in the newspaper Horizons that 
Ahmed Kasim, a member of the Nation- 
al Liberation Front's central committee, 
was decapitated last week, h said that 
Mr. Kasmfs head was found Thursday 
at a bus station in Khends-MUiana, west 
of Algiers. He had been kidnapped two 
days earlier. There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility for the killing. 

Mr. Kasnn was the second member of 
the Front’s central committee to be 
killed. The National liberation Front 
ruled Algeria, for nearly three decades. 
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A DRY RUN — A woman wai 
the ride home as most Dutch 
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on a bus Sunday in Tiel, Netherlands, for 
evacuees returned to their houses. Page 2» 


As Bombay Real Estate Soars , Yuppies Go Slumming 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Past Service 


BOMBAY — R.N. Ramacbandran, 30- 
y ear-old Bombay yuppie, recently bought 
his first apartment m the only neighbor 
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hood be could afford — the city’s largest 
slum. 

‘T never thought Fd be living here,** said 
Mr. Ramacbandran, director of a televi- 
sion news program. “Bui it's the only thing 
in central Bombay that's affordable for the 
anddle-dass professional.” 

Bombay has become one of the world's 
honest urban real estate markets. In the 
last two years prices have shot up faster 
Than in any other major city in the world, 
driving the cost of prime buildings more 
than four times higher than the price of 
choice commercial properties in the bean 
of New York City. 

The price spiral is one of the more con- 
spicuous signs of the way India's economic 
reforms are changing life in its big cities. 

Bombay, the western port city that has 


always been the country’s commercial hub, 
has been given a major boost by the reform 
program, which since 1991 has opened 
India's borders to foreign investment and 
allowed private enterprise to take control 
of many government-run enterprises. 

At the same time that hundreds of inter- 
national firms are trying to establish head- 
quarters in Bombay for their Indian opera- 
tions, domestic companies are multiplying 
to feed the country’s consumption growth. 

In virtually all fields — from finance to 
marketing to manufacturing — Bombay is 
at the heart of the economic revolution. As 
a result, demand for land, office space and 
housing is expanding far more rapidly than 
the city can accommodate, sending prices 
spiraling. 

In one recent sale that stunned even the 


most hardened real estate brokers, a va- 
cant lot purchased for $1.9 million was 
sold at auction three months later for $7.4 
million. 

Commercial space in the city's top office 
b uildings is now selling for as much as 
$1,100 a square foot — compared with 
$250 for prune locations in central Wash- 
ington in recent months. Bombay real es- 
tate agents are speculating that apartments 
in the city's newest high-rise luxury resi- 
dential building, expected to be completed 
later this year, could fetch as much as $3 
milli on for three bedrooms and a sea view. 

The explosion in prices has spawned 
problems that threaten to unravel the so- 
cial fabric of a city that has long been a 

See BOMBAY, Page 9 


China Reacts Defiantly 
To Threat on Tariffs 

Washington 
Sees Declining 
Relationship 


Beijing Plans 
To Retaliate 
On U.S. Goods 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Part Soviet 


WASHINGTON — U.S. relations with 
China on topics ranging from trade and 
human rights to Taiwan are worsening 
because Beijing is ruled by cautious and 
prickly officials who are less responsive to 
U.S. pressure than China's ailing leader, 
Deng Xiaoping, according to U.S. officials 
and intelligence analysts. 

The Clinton administration’s decision to 
impose trade sanctions against Beijing lat- 
er this month in retaliation for its refusal to 
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A mother being helped Sunday after visiting her son's grave in Sarajevo. The son died one year ago in a mortar attack on a market that killed dozens of people. 

Bosnia Croats and Muslims to Put Feuds to Mediator 


Forged last March at Washington’s 
_ - — Jt, the alliance converted former ene- 
mies into allies aligned against the Bosnian 
Serbs. 

But the federation has been besieged by 
iroblems that threatened to set Croats and 
Muslims at each others' throats a gain, in- 
cluding disputes over a joint military com- 
mand, a single currency, the distribution of 

See BOSNIA, Page 8 


damp down an piracy of U.S. copyrights 
and patents is a sign of the new tensions 
that U.S. officials expect with China under 
its new political leadership. 

Although the 91 -year-old, reform-mind- 
ed Deng — who took power in 1978 — still 
dings precariously to life, U.S. officials 
concluded recently that he no longer 
played any significant role in the country's 
policy-making. 

That view has been confirmed by Mr. 
Deng's daughter, Deng Rong, who said in 
Paris on Saturday that her father had “al- 
ready retired" and that “the destiny of 
China is now in the h«nrfe of the new 
team" of leaders. 

Hie U.S. administration believes^jower 
has passed to a clique of technocrats and 
military officials led by the president and 
Communist Party chief, Jiang Ze min, 

Mr. Jiang is seen by Washington as a 
much weaker and stodgier politician than 
Mr. Deng, rendering him largely incapable 
of resolving major disputes through com- 
promise. His lesser stature has allowed 
nationalists and conservatives to begin ex- 
erting new influence — a development that 
U.S. officials fear will unde rmin e key U.S. 
commercial and political interests in Chi- 
na. 

At best, the officials said in recent inter- 
views, Washington expects to see a slow- 
down or stagnation of political reform in 
Beijing and the continuing repression of 
basic human rights under the new leaders. 

At worst, the U.S. administration may 
be confronted by more problematic ac- 
tions, including an even harsher political 

See TIES, Page 8 


By Kevin Murphy 

Internationa} Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — China responded de- 
fiantly on Sunday after Washington fol- 
lowed through with threats to impose pu- 
nitive tariffs on more than SI billion of 
imparted goods for Beijing's failure to pro- 
tect intellectual property rights. 

“This is nothing terrible,” Foreign 
Trade Minister Wu Yi said in Beijing in 
.response to the announcement of the larg- 
est trade sanctions in American history. 
China, she said, would simply turn to other 
countries that were happy to have its trade. 

“There are countless markets abroad for 
Chinese products,” sbe said. “This is noth- 
ing that we cannot deal with. Other coun- 
tries are happier about this." 

Washington's derision to impose 100 
percent tariffs on goods ranging from cel- 
lular phones to silk blouses was countered 
immediately by Beijing’s announcement of 
similar tariffs against American-made 
goods such as cigarettes and alcohol 

China also said it was suspending talks 
with U.S. automakers over setting up joint 
ventures in Chm» to build cars ana mini- 
vans. 

Each side said its penalties would take 
effect on Feb. 26. 

Past trade disputes between C hina and 
Washington have invariably been settled 
through last-minute compromise. Last 
February, China struck a deal in a textile 
dispute mi the very day when U.S. sanc- 
tions were to take effect. 

Yet, many analysts here said Sunday 
that they could not identify concessions 
each ride might be willing to make that 
would resolve this dispute. 

Domestic political circumstances in 
each countty — including the serious ill- 
ness of China’s paramount leader, Deng 
Xiaoping — have hardened positions on 
both sides, and each has backed away from 
conciliation with renewed rhetoric. 

China did not dose the door Sunday on . 
fresh negotiations, but Mis. Wu gave no 
hint when they might start, if at all. Sbe 
would not comment on reports that Beijing 
would dispatch negotiators to Washington 
next week to restart the talks. 

fThe U.S. commence secretary. Ronald 

See TRADE, Page 8 


G-7’s Financial Chiefs Try 
To Calm Monetary Waters 


By Lawrence Malkin 

Internationa} Herald Tribune 


TORONTO — Chastened by the whirl- 
wind that brought down the Mexican peso, 
the industrial world's financial authorities 
are embarking on a mission to prevent 
huge movements of money from swamping 
other big borrowers — and indeed the 
financial system itself. But there is no 
certainty that they know how to do it. 

A meeting here of the finance ministers 
of the Group of Seven industrialized coun- 
tries succeeded in smoothing over the re- 
sentment of Bonn and London that led 
them to withhold support for the $17.8 
billion bailout Washington railroaded 
through the International Monetary Fund 
last week. 

The bailout revealed the holes in the 
international financial safety net. Yet, 
even before the Mexican crisis, finance 
ministers and central bankers from the 
United States, Germany, Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy and Japan had planned a 
quiet weekend here to brainstorm for their 
economic summit meeting at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in July about how to reshape 
the world's financial institutions. 

Those institutions must become “as 
modem as the markets and the world we 
live in," Treasury Secretary Robert E. Ru- 
bin said. As the former boss of the intema- 


igress 


tional brokerage firm Goldman, Sachs, he 
knows the vulnerability of official institu- 
tions to the New York foreign exchange 
market, for example, which trades more 
than $200 billion m a single day. 

His argument was further underlined by 
the very fact that the Toronto meeting was 
unable to tie up all the loose ends of the 
Mexican package, which had to depend on 
international institutions after Com 
balked an rescuing the peso. 

Terms of a 510 billion hue of credit from 
the Bank for International Settlements, the 
central bankers clearinghouse and the tra- 
ditional fireman in such rescues, presented 
a problem that is more an embarrassment 
tmm an actual impediment. 

The Switzerland-based bank usually of- 
fers short-term credits that serve as a 
bridge to longer loans from the IMF or 
other sources, and the central bankers' 
security usually is the prospect of rolling 
the credits over into the longer loans. But 
this time; Fund money starts flowing to 
Mexico on Monday — before the central 
bankers bank can even unroll its hose. 

To assuage the Europeans, one principle 
firmly established by the Seven is that 
Mexico will have to follow tough domestic 
economic policies under close tutelage of 
the Fund, which normally doles out money 

See G-7, Page 8 


To Our Readers 


With today’s editions, the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune is expanding its 
coverage of the world. There will be 
more news of Europe, Asia and the 
Americas, and gre ater breadth and de- 
tail in the IHT*s treatment of those 
regions. 

In addition to new pages featuring 
Aria and Europe, we are opening up 
space daily for major articles on Page 
Two, creating room for a more exten- 
sive lode at a subject close to the news 
from our own staff and the reporters 
and correspondents of The New York 
Tunes and The Washington Post 

An individual page is being given 
over to each of three major areas — 
Europe, Aria and the Americas. The 
Europe page offers a column called 
Briefly Europe with emphasis on con- 
cise reporting about the day-to-day 
business of organizing Europe and its 
institutions. It includes a daily calendar 
of the most important events on the 
schedule of the European Union. 

The Aria page focuses on the rapid 


political and sociological development 
of the region as it grows as an economic 
power. A feature called Briefly Asia 
includes Voices From Asia, a small 
sounding board for what people in tbe 
region are saying. 

The Americas page continues with 
features like Political Notes. Other re- 
gions of the world find their place on 
pages labeled International. The new 
designated pages and features appear 
from Monday to Friday, while the 
weekend paper maintains its emphasis 
on the arts and personal investing. 

This expansion reflects surveys we 
have made about the interests and hab- 
its of the people who read this newspa- 
per. The results show a desire among 
our readers for more news and analysis 
from tbe places that count for them. 
Our readers underscore that they want 
the expanded news and analysis report- 
ed and presented is the IHTs manner 
— cleany, authoritatively and elegantly. 
The response starts today. 
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Reinventing a City! A Magnet lor Architects 


Berlin, Its Warts Visible, 
Is Yearning for a Facelift 


By Paul Goldberger 

New Times Semec 


B ERLIN — What struck me first in 
Berlin was not energy but emptiness. 
This city that is supposed to be the 
capital of the new Europe begins 
with a void, with the startling discovery that 
its center is 17 acres of weeds and debris. 

Where the streets lead you as you seek out 
its heart turns out to be a sprawling vacant 
lot Some of it is surrounded by fences, but 
most of it is open, and since Berlin has few tall 
b uilding s, there is almost no skyline to frame 
this lunar landscape. 

Berlin's two most famous landmarks, the 
Brandenburg Gate and the Reichstag, hover 
in the distance, while the foreground is all 
nothingness. 

This was once Potsdamer Platz, Berlin’s 
commercial heart, so busy in the 1920s that it 
received the world’s first traffic light- For the 
last 50 years, it has been empty, damaged by 
Allied bombs and finished off by the East 
Germans, who rammed the Berlin Wall 
through its center and tore down what re- 
mained of the surrounding blocks. 

This is all about to change: Ground has 
already been broken for a vast office and 
retail complex sponsored by Daimler-Benz, 
and Sony plans to build its European head- 
quarters here. Today, though, five years after 
the wall fell, most of Potsdamer Platz is still a 
windswept, dreary wasteland, laughing in the 
face of Berlin’s much-vaunted intentions to 
reclaim the glories of its past. 

For all that has happened since 1989, Ber- 
lin is a profoundly wounded city, and its 
wounds stfll show. 

Yes, Potsdamer Platz is full of construction 
signs with pictures of sleek new buildings by 
renowned architects, but these buildings will 
be a long lime in coming and are only a small 
part of Berlin's broader, often rancorous, 
struggle to invent itself anew. 

“You can’t isolate a discussion of architec- 
ture from a discussion of the rest of Berlin,” 
says Josef Kleihues, the most prominent ar- 
chitect in the city. 

He is right The sheer volume of new con- 
struction — some 35 major projects are under 
way — has made Berlin the biggest magnet 
for the world's architects since Tokyo in the 
1980s. 

Architecture has become a subject that of- 
ten serves as a touchstone for the larger ques- 
tion of what Berlin should be. The future of 
the physical city is debated today with the 
passion that just a few years ago was reserved 
for politics. 

For most of this century, Beilin has held a 
strange and powerful allure for the rest of the 
world. Enli vened to the point of decadence by 
the arts in the 1920s, battered and nearly 
destroyed by dictatorship and war in the 
1930s and 1940s, and thrust painfully into the 
role of Cold-War icon for most of the time 
since, the city looks from afar like some kind 
of forbidden fruit, a garden of dazzling cre- 
ativity, utter evil and constant redemption. 

The Berliner’s view of the world is ironic, 
occasionally bitter, often funny and inevita- 
bly more sophisticated than that of the aver- 
age German. Berlin is filled with anxious 
energy and with people who grew up in the 
provinoes and yearned for a more cosmopoli- 
tan life. 

In the ecstasy that followed the opening of 
the wall in 1989 and the reunification of 
Germany a year later, it looked like nothing 
could stop the juggernaut. Berlin seemed, for 
a brief moment, to be the most important city 
in the world and the one where things 
changed faster than in any other. It seemed 
poised to become the focal point of a re- 
shaped Europe, the dty where the post-Cold 
War world would find itself. 

But after five years, it has not quite hap- 
pened. The new Berlin is still far from being 


realized. The city has lost jobs since the wall 
came down. With the sputtering economy, 
real-estate developers have few tenants for 
their fancy new buildings. 

The cultural picture is murkier than when 
the wall ignited a creative spark of radicalism. 
And the return of the German government to 
Berlin from Bonn has been delayed repeated- 
ly and is now not likely to be complete until 
die year 2000. 

It has all put Berlin in the grip of something 
— not quite depression but more than ennui. 
The “Berliner luft,” its special air, seems not 
to be as crisp as it once was. 

The former West Berlin, which looked for 
years like a sort of generic European dty. 
energized by serving as a vi trine for Western 
prosperity wi thin the Eastern bloc, is now jnst 
the richer, more bourgeois side of town. The 
former East Berlin, meanwhile, struggles with 
a pace of change considerably slower than 
anyone had expected. 

“How to describe the present emotions in 
Berlin?” muses Ulrich Roloff-Momin, the 
city’s senator for culture. “After the euphoria 
of 1989, we are now in the desert. We have to 
march through to the other end — but the 
wall in the mind is higher than the real wall 
was.” 

Officially, Humpty-Dumpty has put him- 
self back together just fine. 

Virtually all traces of the wall are gone, 
except for a few — too few — short segments 
that have been retained as unofficial monu- 
ments. The U-Bahn and the S-Bahn, the sub- 
way and elevated trains that for 40 years had 
to stop and reverse course in midcity, now 
travel their full routes. The city governments 
of East and West have merged. The phone 
system is one. Taxis go evetywhere. In reality, 
Berlin will be rebuilding itself for the next 
decade. 

Berlin sprawls. It is six times the size of 
Paris in area and with its 3.5 milli on inhabit- 
ants spread over 339 square miles, it is one of 
the least dense great cities of the world. It has 
never been a dty of tall buildings, and until 
1969, when the East Germans completed a 
1,200-foot-high television and observation 
tower in the city center, there was little else on 
the skyline big enough to be noticed. 

U nlike every other great metropolis 
in the world, its future form is un- 
certain. London is London, Rome 
is Rome, Tokyo is Tokyo, but Ber- 
lin is a question mark. 

“So, you want to see the model now?” asks 
Hans Stimmann, the stocky, white-haired bu- 
reaucrat who serves as the city’s budding 
director and is, by common agreement, the 
most powerful figure shaping the physical 
future of Berlin. 

“The model” is an extraordinary object, 
bigger than most living rooms, showing every 
building in Berlin’s center and every new one 
that has been proposed. It is a deft piece of 
high tech: Push a button corresponding to a 
new project and a rendering appears on a 
hanging screen while a computer-driven spot- 
light whirs around to focus on its three-di- 
mensional miniature. 

This is dty planning with the spectacle of a 
theme park and it is dazzling. 

For Mr. Stimmann. the model also serves 
an important polemical purpose, since he is 
the chief advocate of the view that Berlin 
should develop itself along traditional lines. 

He feels that every sensible notion about 
building cities is already known and be refers 
often to “the European way of making dries,’’ 
by which he means the presence of low, boxy 
buildings set tightly together along streets 
and squares. 

If architects would only follow these simple 
rules, he believes, ail would be well. 

“Berlin was totally destroyed by the bombs 
and after the war it was totally destroyed by 



One of the many construction sites in Berlin, which is struggling to redefine Itself. 


the planners,” Mr. S timmann says. “Berlin is 
the only dty in the world where the inner dty 
is empty. We must bring this dty back so that 
when we lode in the mirror, we will know that 
it is our face. If we look like Hong Kong or , 
Tokyo, nobody will come. Berlin must lode ' 
like Berlin.” 

But what does making Berlin look like 
Berlin actually mean? F illing in the gaps left 
by the bombs and the wall with buildings that 
look like those that were demolished? Berlin 
never had a very consistent cityscape to start 
with. 

Most of Berlin is low, to be sure, but there 
are great differences between the haute bour- 
geois neighborhood of Chariottenburg, the 
faded working-class district of Prenzlauer- 
berg and the grand classical boulevard of 
Unter den Linden in East Berlin’s civic heart 

B erlin has always been a city hospita- 
ble to the avant-garde and never 
more so than in its great heyday of 
the 1920s, when in Weimar Berlin, 
far more than anywhere else in Europe, mod- 
ernism in ait, theater, music and architecture 
grew alongside traditional high culture. 

What is troubling about the city's present 
architectural picture is the sense that in post- 
wall Berlin, the very openness to new ideas 
and new forms that for so long defined the 
city’s culture is threatened by a desire to make 
Berlin too comfortable, too smooth, too easy. 


“Utopian visions are a bad thing in this dty 
right now ” says Kristin Freireiss. an art deal- 
er whose Aedes Gallery, which specializes in 
architectural drawings, has come to function 
as a forum for the international architectural 
avant-garde in Berlin. 

She is an outspoken supporter of Daniel 
iibeskind, the architect of Berlin’s sharp, 
angular new Jewish Museum; Frank Gehry, 
the California architect; and virtually every 
other architect whom Mr. Stimmann dislikes. 

“What Stimmann wants is to go back into 
the last century,” she says. "He thinks that all 
those rules are still accurate. He is saying he 
wants stone, he wants brick, the windows 
should be this size and that, and it gives no 
chance for the architect. Young architects are 
excluded here and they don’t dare speak up 
about iL bis power is such.” 

It is too soon to tell bow much of Berlin’s 
new architecture will be of world importance. 

As the dty struggles to define itself as a 
cultural and political capital for the reunited 
Germany, it faces a troubling paradox: the 
more successful it becomes at creating an 
ordinary, satisfying good life for its dlizens, 
Che less it will show its wounds. 

If Berlin dwells loo much in the past, if it 
allows its history to be too visible, tl cannot 
become (be new dty it yearns to become. But 
if it becomes only a new dty, It will not be 
Berlin. 
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Ex- Aide Says CIA Helped Arm Iraq in ’80s First B *g ^ 

Snows Under 
U.S. Northeast 


By Dean Baquet 

New York Tima Service 


A former official of the U.S. 
National Security Council has 
asserted that the CIA secretly 
helped a Chilean arms dealer 
sell sophisticated bombs to Iraq 
in the mid-1980s. 

The sales took place while the 
Reagan administration was 
professing neutrality in the war 
between Iraq and Iran, accord- 
ing to a court affidavit by How- 
ard Teicher, who worked for the 
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National Security Council from 
1982 to 1987 as an adviser on 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Teicher’s affidavit, filed 
last week, includes some of the 
most serious allegations to date 
on the question of whether U.S. 
intelligence aides played a di- 
rect role in Iraq’s military 
buildup. It also may rekindle 
the debate over whether the 
Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions’ efforts to provide military 
aid to Iraq inadvertently creat- 
ed the powerhouse that invaded 
Kuwait in 1990 and started the 
Gulf War. 

Mr. Teicber’s allegations of 
CIA involvement in the weap- 
ons deals were placed in the 
court record in a Miami con- 
spiracy case against two execu- 
tives of Teledyne Inc. 

Teledyne, which is based in 
Los Angeles, has pleaded guilty 


to conspiracy charges that grew 
out of allegations that it violat- 
ed federal export laws by ship- 
ping 130 tons of the metal zirco- 
nium to Chile, where it was 
used to help make the bombs. 

The Chilean, Carlos Car- 
doen. a wealthy businessman 
who has been charged in the 
case, is one of the world’s most 
viable independent arms deal- 
ers. 

Mr. Cardoen has acknowl- 
edged selling arms to Iraq, but 
maintains that he cannot be 
charged in a U.S. court because 
the United States secretly ap- 
proved the sales. Prosecutors, 
however, say there is no evi- 
dence to support this claim. 

Mr. Teicher’s affidavit de- 
scribes the series of events lead- 
ing up to the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s decision to help Iraq, a 
policy intended to counter Iran. 


Mr. Teicher said that he at- 
tended meetings in which Wil- 
liam Casey, the CIA director at 
the time, and his deputy, Rob- 
ert Gates, decided that Iraq 
needed cluster bombs, which 
release dozens of smaller bombs 
over a large area. 

By Mr. Teicher’s account, 
Mr. Casey was “adamant that 
cluster bombs were a perfect 
'force multiplier’ that would al- 
low the Iraqis to defend against 
the 'human waves’ of Iranian 
attackers.” 

Mr. Teicher said that he took 
notes of those meetings and 
that he believes they show the 
CIA “authorized, approved and 
assisted” Mr. Cardoen’s efforts. 
He added that his notes, as well 
as other documents supporting 
his allegations, had been sealed 
in the archives of Mr. Reagan’s 
presidential library. 


In Spain, Worst Drought of Century 


Ajjettce Franrc Prciit 

CADIZ, Spain — Other parts of Europe 
are sinking under floodwaiers, but the earth 
here in Andalusia is dry and cracked, and 
shepherds watching their flocks nibble the 
sparse grass cannot remember a worse 
drought this century. 

From Malaga lo Seville, from Grenada to 
Cadiz, thousands of Andalusians join proces- 
sions to implore the intervention of the saints 
to make the rains come. 

Water reserves in the Guadalquivir region 
are on average at a mere 9 percent of capacity. 
The drought has spread since the early 1990s 
and more than 2 million people are directly 
affected. 


The 800.000 residents of Cadiz and the 14 
townships surrounding it face water rationing 
every night from 1 1 to 7 A.M. 

“The situation is serious, fl is the worst dry 
year this century,” regional government offi- 
cials said. They had 34 million hectoliters 
(884 million gallons) of water left but month- 
ly consumption was running at 8 million. 

The restrictions on water supplier have 
been in force in the CSdizarea since February 
1992. The authorities arc busy sinking u doz- 
en wells, but if the water tables prove to he 
too low and there is no rainfall very soon, 
water will have in be brought in by boat. 

Making matters worse, demand for water 
has risen substantially. 


Outlook in Bosnia 

Taking Grim Turn, 
Policy Experts Say 



By Joseph Fitchett 

(f^n ^nfnnaf Herald Tribune 

MUNICH — Sounding more 
pessimistic than ever about the 
outlook in Bosnia, U.S. and Eu- 
ropean policymakers publicly 
aired their misgivings about 
Western policy this weekend 
and outlined scenarios liable to 
lrewi to a wider war this su mm er 
in the former Yugoslavia. 

Their fears threw cold water 

on hopes nurtured by recent im- 
provements in the general situa- 
tion in Bosnia. 

“Fm afraid we’ll face a new, 
bloodier phase of war in 
spring ,” the Dutch defense min- 
ister, J. J. G Voorhoeve, told a 
sftmmar of Western officials at 

the annual Wehikunde confer- 
ence on security policy. 

Mr. Voorhoeve has been in- 
strumental in a European ef- 
fort, now near success, to get 
more and better-armed United 
Nations peacekeepers into Bos- 
nia. 

Before they can get there, 
however, the whole UN force 
may have to pull out because of 
mounting political threats. The 
peacekeepers, mainly from Eu- 
ropean countries, may have to 
be withdrawn if the U.S. Con- 
gress enacts its threat to lift the 
aims embargo this spring. 

Trying to find another option 
for helping the Bosnians, Sena- 
tor Sam. Nunn, Democrat of 
Georgia and chair man of the 
Armed Services Committee, un- 
veiled a proposal for curbing 
Serbian firepower instead of 
letting more weapons reach the 
Bosnians. 

“If our European friends 
won’t agree to baQd up a level 
playing field, let’s try building 
down," he said He explained 
that NATO mrpower could be 
used to eliminate the tanks, ar- 


in Bosnia that give 
forces their advantage. 

“Yon would gradually ex- 
pand the exclusion zone around 
Sarajevo until it covered the 
whole country by telling them 
any tank or artillery piece was 
liable to instant destruction,” 
Mr. Nunn said 

The proposal, under review 
by the Clinton administration. 


would include selective anus 
deliveries — of anti-tank weap- 
ons, for example — to Bosnian 
government forces in any local- 
ity where Serbian arms woe too 
well hidden among civilians to 
be eliminated by air attack. 

European governments re- 
main opposed to any U.S. ini- 
tiative that liable to trigger a 
paiiran arms race, but then- 
hopes of containing the conflict 
may be swept away even soon- 
er. 

As a result, the European al- 
lies would now probably “ac- 
quiesce” in a U.S. move to end 
the anus embargo, accenting to 
a policymaker whose govern- 
ment has a large contingent in 
Bosnia. 

That stance does not imply 
cooperation or agreement, but 
it conveys a new nuance: that a 
unilateral U.S. move would no 
longer be viewed as a step that 
shattered NATO unity. 

Of course, the official said, 
“much would depend on what 
the Americans did abpnt it — 
whether it was Hft-and-leave dr 
lift with some serious work 
about how to contain the cha- 
os.”' 

But those comments pointed 
to a growing mood in Europe 
that NATO — and LKS. in- 
votvement in European security 
— must not be jeopardized by 
Bosnia. 

At the beginning of April, as- 
winter weather gives way to bet- f 
ter fighting conditions, the 
truce expires. It has held down 

S in Bosnia since former 
ent Jimmy Carter's visit 
before Christmas. 

In retrospect, Mr. Carter’s ef- 
fort is viewed as a blow to hopes 
of a negotiated settlement By 
raising hopes among hard-line 
Bosnian Serbs, it forced West- 
ern negotiators to return to an 
old idea of isolating tins faction 
by promoting mutual recogni- 
tion among the governments of 
Serbia, Croatia and Bosnia. 

That idea has not worked any 
better this time than in the past, 
officials said. 

If war does reignite, the risk 
is greater than ever that it could 
spffl over into Macedonia, the 
Serbian region of Kosovo, Al- 
bania and perhaps even Greece 
and Turkey, officials warned. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 



Compiled to Our Staff From Dapatthex 

NEW YORK — After six 
weeks of relatively mild winter, 
the first big snowstorm of the 
season roared across the North- 
east over the weekend, disrupt- 
ing services and transport along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts. 

Things slowly relumed to 
normal Sunday after the storm 
— a comma-shaped Northeast- 
er 300 miles (about 300 kilome- 
ters) across — barreled through 
the region Saturday. It affected 
air and rail transport, knocked 
mu power, flooded low-lying 
areas and shut down all but 
emergency government ser- 
vices. 

The heaviest snow fell in 
Princeton, New Jersey, where 
the National Weather Service 
reported 16 inches. Meteorolo- 
gists at Pennsylvania Stale Uni- 
versity said accumulations 
reached 9 inches in Philadel- 
phia; 8 inches in Baltimore and 
Newark, New Jersey; 7 inches 
in Hartford, Connecticut; 6 
inches in Albany, New York, 
and 4 indies in Boston. 

Scores of flights and thou- 
sands of passengers were de- 
layed Saturday a l Kennedy. La 
Guardia and Newark airports 
in the New York metropolitan 
area. Many of those traveling 
were vacationers bound for the 
sun. Airports in Washington. 
Baltimore. Philadelphia and 
Boston also reported extensive 
delays. Intercity trains and bus- 
es continued to operate with 
minor delays. fiV IT. AP) 


Belgium to Fix Waterloo Landmark 

WATERLOO, Belgium (AP) 

— The government will spend 
23 million Belgian francs (al- 
most 800,000) to shore up the 
Butte de Lion, the earthen 
mound that marks the Waterloo 
battlefield near Brussels, where 
Napolton made his last stand in 
1815. The mound is sagging be- 
cause of recent heavy rains. 

Long steel and concrete rods 
will be inserted into the mound 
and it will get a new grass cover 
in tune for June 27-18 festivities 
marking the 180th anniversary 

of the battle, in which the French were defeated by the armies of a 
European coalition under the Duke of Wellington. The 45-meter 
(150-foot) mound is lopped by the statue of a lion glaring fiercely 
in the direction of France. 

A device that pres five traffic information across some 2.400 
mites of Britain’s road network will be available to motorists 
beginning March 21, according to Trafficmaster, the developers of 
the system. The Trafficmaster YQ unit, which uses a nationwide 
system of road sensors to warn motorists of traffic jams and other 
problems, will retail at £149 (about S235) and fit any car. A “smart 
card” costing £60 for six months is also needed to operate the 
system. Trafficmaster said the device differed from other systems 
bong developed in that it can give live information on traffic 
conditions where motorists are heading. f Reuters) 

USAfrica Airways, which began flying between Washington 
and South Africa in June, has suspended operations after failing 
to obtain new financing. The airline operated five flights a week to 
Johannesburg and one to Cape Town, with a refueling stop in 
Cape Vatic. The airline has about 400 employees and leased its 
aircraft from American Airlines. f AP) 

This Week's Holidays 

Banking and government offices will be closed or services 
curtailed in the following countries and their dependencies this 
week because of national and religious holidays- 

MONDAY: New Zealand. 

TUESDAY: Grenada. 

WEDNESDAY : Iraq. Slovenia. 

THURSDAY: Lebanon. 

FRIDAY : Liberia. Malta. 

SATURDAY: Cameroon. Iran. Japan. Liberia. Vaaean City. 

Sources: J.P. Morgan. Reuters. 


Dutch Evacuees Go Home 
As Water Levels Recede 

Reuten 

Most Dutch flood evacuees returned to 
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'Nightmare’ Week for Simpson Dream Team Dole Enters 

Republican 
Race for 
Presidency 


By David Margolick 

New York Tima Service 


LOS ANGELES — Much 
was made when Robert L. Sha- 
piro, a lawyer often faulted for 
being better at schmoozing than 
at litigating, yielded control of 
OJ. Simpson's defense to John- 
nie L. Cochran Jr. 

Mr. Shapiro called Mr. Coch- 
-rao *a experienced trial lawyer, 
uxe best man on the planet” to 
defend the form er football star 

NEWS ANALYSIS 


on charges of murdering his for- 
mer wife Nicole Brown Simp- 
son and her friend Ronald L. 
Goldman last June 12. 

But if anything, many law- 
yers watching the case believe, 
.Mr. Simpson’s trial defense has 
spattered since Mr. Shapiro lit- 
erally moved aside and Mr. 
•Cochran took over the Simpson 
“dream team.” 

The first full week of the trial 
was a bad beginning for Mr. 
.Simpson’s defenders. 

• Mr. Cochran seemed oddly 
.flat in his opening statement 
Worse, he packed it with names 
and statements he had improp- 
'.eriy withheld from prosecutors, 
leading Judge Lance A. Ito to 
excoriate the defense’s tactics. 

To punish the defense law- 
yers, Judge Ito gave Marcia 
Clark, the chid 1 prosecutor, an- 

■ other crack at the jury by add- 
.ing 10 minutes to her opening 

■ statement She used that histor- 
ic luxury — no judge in Calif or- 
.nia had offered it before — to 

apart one of Mr. Simpson’s 
alibi witnesses. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Cochran 
removed himself from cross-ex- 
amining Ronald G. Shipp — a 
former policeman who was 
friendly with Mr. Simpson and 
his former wife — because Mr. 
Shipp and Mr. Cochran are dis- 
tant cousins. 

Biit the trial lawyer to whom 
be gave the assignment, Carl 
Douglas, took an unusually ag- 
gressive tack that elicited far 
more testimony harmful to Mr. 
Simpson’s case than the prose- 
cutors themselves did. 

For example, it was only, on 


£ 



Rad Saxon. Agate F ranee- Prcae 

Johnnie L. Cochran Jr. and his client, OJ. Simpson, listening to testimony in court 


cross-examination that Mr. 
Shipp suggested most strongly 
that he believed Mr. Simpson 
was guilty. 

Mr. Douglas, a junior partner 
in Mr. Cochran’s law firm, 
eventually toned down his tech- 
nique 

But with the cross-examina- 
tion of Denise Brown. Mrs. 


Simpson’s sister, due perhaps 
on Monday, 


the defense will 


soon be tested anew. Denting 
her testimony without generat- 
ing sympathy for her will be 
tricky. 

That task, oddly enough, will 
apparently fall to Mr. Shapiro. 

“So far, it has not been a 
dream, but a nig htmare," Alvin 
Michaelson, a defense lawyer in 
Los Angeles, said of the recon- 
figured legal team. 

“The glitches in the opening 


statement, the failure to pro- 
duce certain stuff, the sanctions 
that were imposed — that’s not 
the kind of start you’d expect 
from lawyers who are supposed 
to be quality, ‘Dream Team’ 
kinds of players,” he said. 

To the Simpson case’s vast 
viewing public, the most 
chewed-over topic of the week 
was wfaai Mr. Simpson purport- 
edly told Mr. Shipp a few hours 


after the bodies of Mrs. Simp- 
son and Mr. Gol dman were 
found: thai he had dreamed of 
killing his former wife. 

But to the sequestered jury, 
whatever Mr. Simpson dreamed 
was probably just a blip in the 
proceedings, and all the legal 
wrangling just an opportunity 
to return to the jury room. 

Mr. Simpson’s lawyers seem 
to think that, by challenging ev- 
erything, they can prove that 
everyone who denigrates Mr. 
Simpson is a liar. That strategy 
can sometimes backfire. 

By the time Mr. Shipp 
stepped down Thursday, Mr. 
Simpson's character and credi- 
bility seemed to have unraveled 
a bit — but it was one of his 
own attorneys who had pulled 
the string. 

But in his efforts to discredit 
Mr. Shipp. Mr. Douglas 
prompted from him a number 
of seemingly spontaneous, im- 
passioned, and — from the de- 
fense’s standpoint — harmful 
utterances. 

Mr. Douglas helped Mr. 
Shipp clarify, as the prosecu- 
tion had not, what had kept him 
from idling either police or de- 
fense lawyers of his June 13 
conversation with Mr. Simp- 
son: Mr. Shipp had reluctantly 
concluded, based on Mr. Simp- 
son’s demeanor 24 hours after 
the killing s, that he was a mur- 
derer, but Mr. Shipp did not 
want to say so. 

“I didn’t want to be going 
down as being the person to nail 
OJ„” Mr. Shipp testified. 

Simply by keeping him cm the 
stand, Mr. Douglas gave the 
prosecutors another chance to 
tell the jury how strangely Mr. 
Simpson behaved during Mr. 
Shipp’s visit to his home on 
June 13: Nicole Simpson had 
just been stabbed to death, and 
what Mr. Simpson was worry- 
ing about most was how long it 
would take to get the results of 
DNA testing on blood found at 
the crime scene. 

Whatever grieving Mr. Simp- 
son was doing on June 13, Mr. 
Shipp said, did not appear to 
him to be for his late wife. 
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• President BIH Gorton has 
ordered 42 border patrol 

, a gg njg jo Arizona to . com- 
bat an increase in Slcgal 
border crossings that the 
White House attributed 
partly to the peso’s col- 
lapse. (AP) 

• A Washington state man 
was {aimed beneath a pile 
of wood and snow for 28 
hours before his barking 
dog alerted the man’s far 
ther to where he was. (AP) 

• Grew members on the 
space shuttle Discovery 
have repaired one of two 
leaking thrusters and con- 
siderably reduced the leak 
from the other, improving 
chances of the spacecraft’s 
being able to rendezvous 
with a Russian space star 
don, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Admin- 
istration said. (AFP) 

• A new Boeing 777 that 

matte an emergency landing 
on a test flight was the sec- 
ond to experience decom- 
pression because of a valve 
failure, company officials 
said. (AP) 

• A male nurse in Florida 

was sentenced to 17 years in 
prison for raping seven 
women in a hospital recov- 
ery room while they were 
under anesthesia. (AP) 

• More than two dozen in- 
mates and guards in Gaca- 
go were injured when 230 
inmates at the Cook Coun- 
ty Jail staged a protest over 
crowded conditions, au- 
thorities said. The inmates 
slicked the floor with soap, 
stuffed socles with water 
bottles and used home- 
made knives in their battle 
against the guards. (AP) 

• A 5-year-old Maryland 

boy was taken into poBce 
custody after he took a 
loaded, semi-automatic 
handgun to his elementary 
school and showed it off to 
his classmates, the police 
said. (Reuters) 


Republican Chiefs vs. the Talkative Speaker 


By Kevin Merida 

Washington Past Service 


- WASHINGTON — When 
the speaker of the House, Newt 
Gingrich, first weighed in on 
the District cf Columbia’s fiscal 
crisis last week, he spoke warm- 
ly of saving the city s children 
and praised Mayor Marion &. 
Barry’s stewardship. He also 
suggested that a bipartisan so- 
lution to the dry’s woes could 
be found by sitting down in a 
room with district officials. 

- But down in the trenches. 
Representative James T. Walsh. 
rJiairffmn of the subcommittee 
that oversees the district’s 
spending, was belting out a 
tougher tuna The New York 
Republican blasted the Baity 
administration, saying he had 
lost confidence in the dry’s 
ability to manage its finances. 
He also cast doubt on die future 
of home rule for the nation's 
capital 

The contrast in tone and mes- 
sage was striking, but it was not 
the first time Mr. Gingrich 
stepped out in front of one of 
his lieutenants who had particu- 
lar expertise on a subject In 
recent weeks, Mr. Gingrich in- 
creasingly has come into con- 
flict with bis committee and 
subcommittee chairmen on the 
direction of policy. 

From welfare reform to the 
budget, and from education to 
the minim um wage, the speaker 
has made statements that have 
not jibed with the policy pro- 
nouncements of other Republi- 
can leaders in the House. 

“It’s a natural process," said 
a spokesman for Mr. Gingrich, 
Tony Blankley. “Committee 
members are properly focused 

on the responsibility of their 

committees, and the speaker is 
sometimes seeing issues in a 
broader context^ 

Ronald M. Peters, director of 
the University of Oklahoma’s 
Carl Albert Congressional 
Studies Centear and an expert on 
die speakership, said that un- 
like any speaker since the Dem- 
ocrat Henry Clay in the early 


1800s, Mr. Gingrich is using his 
office “as a platform for enun- 
ciating ideas . .” The result, be 
said, is that “he is affecting the 
national dialogue like none of 
these speakers before him." 

Yet in his zeal to articulate a 
virion for his party. Mr. Ging- 
rich sometimes speaks without 
first learning the details from 
his committee chairmen. The 
House Budget Committee 
chairman, John R. Kasich, was 
put in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to contradict the 
speaker at a news conference 
after Mr. Gingrich pledged that 
the Republicans would produce 
a seven-year plan for how to 
balance the budget by 2002. 

Regarding the district’s fi- 
nancial problems, Mr. Gingrich 
said he would recommend that 
Congress hire a top accounting 
firm to make an audit so con- 
gressional leaders could “know 
exactly how bad the mess is." 

But the district already is au- 
dited once a year. And Con- 
gress requires the city to file 
quarterly financial reports. 


which are analyzed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Mr. Walsh said he already 
had enough information to 
make judgments. 

Asked to explain the distinc- 
tions between his pessimistic 
outlook for the district and Mr. 
Gingrich’s upbeat observations, 
Mr. Walsh said: *Tm convinced 
this is a very serious problem.” 
He pointed to the fact that the 
speaker is “getting the ’Con- 
tract With America’ through 
the House” and that he has “a 
lot on his plate.” 

Mr. Walsh and Representa- 
tive Thomas M. Davis 3d, a 
Virginia Republican who is 
chairman of another District of 
Columbia oversight panel met 
with Mr. Gingrich later to brief 
him on the district’s problems 
and try to agree on & course of 
action. 

Representative E Clay Shaw 
Jr., a Florida Republican who is 
chairman of a subcommittee 
that is taking the lead on wel- 
fare reform, also was blindsided 
recently by one of Mr. Ging- 
rich’s scattershot declarations. 


When the speaker indicated 
last month that Republicans 
would drop a plan to deny 
benefits to legal immigrants 
who have not become citizens, 
Mr. Shaw saw it on television. 
He and Mr. Gingrich did not 
discuss it for three days. 

“That one was not cleared 
with me," Mr. Shaw said. Al- 
though he was sympathetic to 
the speaker’s desire that Repub- 
licans not appear to be anti- 
immigrant, he said, there re- 
mained the “cold reality” of 
where the Republicans would 
find revenue to pay for their 
welfare reform proposal 

Same Gingrich allies have 
suggested that the speaker 
would have fewer problems if 
he talked less. 

“He might think of not 
speaking every thought,” said 
the Senate majority whip, Trent 
Lott of Mississippi. “He’s 
learning he’s got to be careful 
about what he says. He’s made 
some mistakes, he’s working on 
it and he’s getting better.” 


By Paul F. Horvitz 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — Senator 
Bob Dole confirmed Sunday 
that he had decided to run for 
president in 1996 and would 
formally declare his candidacy 
in mid-April 

The decision by the 71-year- 
old Kansas Republican was not 
a surprise, but he had not previ- 
ously made an unambiguous 
declaration. 

A fierce battle is already un- 
der way for the support of 
wealthy Republicans and other 
potential financial contribu- 
tors. Mr. Dole may have acted 
now to keep donors from mak- 
ing commitments to others. 

Mr. Dole, the Senate major- 
ity leader, will have a fight for 
the party’s nomination in state 
primary elections. The field is 
likely to indude several sena- 
tors, governors and the forma* 
vice president, Dan Quayle. 

“We’D make a formal an- 
nouncement that we are a can- 
didate for president of the Unit- 
ed States” in mid-April, Mr. 
Dole said on the weekly “Meet 
the Press” television program. 

The liming, he said, was in 
part because SO years ago, on 
April 14, 1945, Mr. Dole was 
severely wounded in Italy while 
serving with the U.S. Army’s 
10th Mountain Division. 

Mr. Dole said he had learned 
from mistakes he had made as a 
candidate for vice president in 
1976 and while seeking the 
nomination for president in 
1980 and 1988. 

“I am at peace with myself,” 
he said. “1 know what I want to 
do.” 

The senator said his assets 
were his experience, “a good 
record of conservative views on 
taxes and spending,” and a will- 
ingness to broaden his party’s 
views to attract as many adher- 
ents as possible. 

Mr. Dole said he was consid- 
ering declaring that he would 
serve only one four-year term 
and that be might choose a run- 
ning mate before nomination. 

Among those he said would 
be desirable on such an early 
ticket would be Jack F. Kemp, 
the former housing secretary, 
who announced last week that 
he would not be a candidate, 
and General Colin L. Powell 
the former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

■ Snag on Surgeon General 

Senator Dole said Sunday 
that President Bill Clinton's 
nomination of Henry W. Foster 
Jr. to the post of sureeon gener- 
al was “in some difficulty” as it 
awaits confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, The Associated Press re- 
ported. 

Dr. Foster, a gynecologist, re- 
vealed last week that he had 
performed “fewer than a doz- 
en” abortions. Mr. Dole said 
Sunday that he was troubled by 
the way the White House had 
handled the matter. Republican 
leaders had previously been 
told that Dr. Foster bad per- 
formed only one abortion in 30 
years of practice. 
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Streisand Takes Stand for Liberalism 

CAMBRIDGE. Massachusetts — Barbra Streisand, director, 
producer, actress, singer, screenwriter, philanthropist and citizen, 
came to Harvard to bury the speaker, praise the president and 
defend the right of Hollywood celebrities to speak out on politics. 

Rebutting those who’ criticized the stars carding President Bill 
Clinton as “bubbleheads” who should not meddle in serious 
matters of state, Ms. Streisand on Friday gave an address to a 
crowd of 700 at the John F. Kennedy School of Government 

“I'm not suggesting that actors run the country,” Ms. Streisand 
said. “We’ve already tried that. But I am suggesting, for example, 
that on the issue of AIDS, I would rather have America listen to 
Elizabeth Taylor, who had the courage to sponsor the first major 
fund-raiser against this dreaded disease, than to Jesse Helms, who 
has consistently fought legislation that would fund AIDS re- 
search.” 

Her speech was the latest example of an odd vogue in politics. 
In an era of populism, when politicians are hungering for the 
common touch, everybody also wants to be an egghead. The 
House speaker. Newt Gingrich, Republican of Georgia, has his 
reading lists and college course on American civilization. Mr. 
Clinton invited a bunch of “big thinkers" from the Ivy League to 
Camp David before the Slate of the Union message to hear his 
views on governance. 

And now Ms. Streisand comes to Harvard Tor a two-day visit, 
during which she and invited students attended a lunch with John 
F. Kennedy Jr. as host, and audited a class on constitutional law. 

Sounding much like the impassioned student activist she played 
in the movie “The Way We Were;” Ms. Streisand stepped forward 
as one of the few Democrats — besides the former governor of 
New York. Mario M. Cuomo — wiih the gumption to defend 
liberalism and counterculture McGoverniks. 

“I did a concert for George McGovern in 1 972, and 1 still think 
that he would have made a better president than Richard Nixon.” 
she said. (Maureen Dowd, NYT) 

Mrs. Gingrich Works for Israeli Firm 

BALTIMORE — The wife of the House speaker is working for 
a Jerusalem-based company that recruits foreign businesses to 
locate in an Israeli free-trade zone, The Baltimore Sun says. 

Since September, Marianne Gingrich, 43, has been working as a 
vice president for the Israel Export Development Co. Ltd., a two- 
year-old company chartered in the British Virgin Islands to attract 
businesses to a private, high-tech business park in Israel The Sun 
said 

The newspaper quoted the company’s chairman as saying he 
had hired Mrs. Gingrich because of her interest in free- market 
concepts and her past work as an urban planner, not because she 
was the wife of the top Republican in the House. 

“We were looking for someone with her kind of experience and 
her excitement,” David Yernshalmi, chairman and chief executive 
of the company, told the newspaper. “She has a lot of experience 
in urban development and urban design and also in manag in g 
information.” 

Mrs. Gingrich has worked off and on in her husband's re- 
election campaigns and related political ventures. In 1981, she was 
employed briefly in the personnel office of the Secret Sendee in 
Washington, and before that she worked as a county government 
planner in eastern Ohio. 

Mr. Gingvch's spokesman, Tony Blankley, said there was no 
conflict between the speaker’s position and his wife’s job. “She’s 
not lobbying the government, and the compensation is nominal” 
Mr. Blankley said. “She has a background in urban planning. This 
is a totally private company trying to find business clients to set 
up business in a free-trade zone.” (AP) 

Balanced Budget Amendment Ailing 

WASHINGTON — Key Senate Republicans say that support 
for a constitutional amendment to balance the budget was eroding 
among Democrats and conceded that it probably had no better 
than a 50-50 chance of passage. 

Senator Bob Packwood, Republican of Oregon, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, told an audience: “Unfortunately, I don't 
think we axe going to succeed. 1 think the Democrats are going to 
succeed in killing it in the Senate." 

Only a week after the House overwhelmingly approved the 
amendment, the Republicans* leading campaign promise, the 
measure has encountered formidable resistance from Senate 
Democrats and outside groups that have linked it to the politically 
volatile issue of Social Security retirement and disability benefits. 

Democrats also have pul Republicans on the defensive by 
repeatedly challenging them to spell out in detail the more than 
$1.3 trillion of spending cuts that would be required to balance the 
budget by the amendment’s target year. 200L (WP) 


Quote! Unquote 


The Health and Human Services Department spokeswoman. 
Avis LaVelle, on the disclosure that Mr. Clinton’s nominee for 
surgeon general had performed abortions: “There obviously was 
some misinformation conveyed, but there was no deliberate 
attempt to mislead.” ( NYT) 


AMERICAN 


TOPICS 


Th«> Healing Power of Faith 

Faith heals, at least to some extent, 
according to new findings on the health 
benefits of religious beliefs. In a study of 
232 elderly patients who bad undergone 
open heart surgery, those who were able 
to find strength and comfort in their 
rettgioQS outlook bad a survival rate 
three times hi gher than those who found 
no balm in religious faith. 

likewise, those who had the strongest 
participation in social groups also had a 
threefold survival advantage, according 
to the study, published in the ament 
issue of die journal Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine. 

“Having a strong faith and being em- 
bedded in a web of relationships like 
churchgoing have definite health bene- 


fits,” said Dr. Lisa Berkman, an epidemi- 
ologist at tbe Yale University School of 
Medicine. 

While the benefits of social support 
had been found in previous studies, this 
is the first to demonstrate such a strong 
health advantage from religioos faith 
among seriously ill patients. 

“It seems that being able to give mean- 
ing to a precarious, life-threatening situ- 
ation — having faith there is some great- 
er meaning or force at work — is 
medically helpful” said Dr. Thomas Ox- 
man, a psychiatrist at Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School, who led the study. “If you 
can't make sense of what's going on, it’s 
much harder to bear.” 

Short Takes 

The lumber of college-age drinkers 
has been declining for two decades. One 
in four students reported abstaining even 
from an occasional beer in 1971; today it 
is nearly half, according to a survey of 
more than 3 00,000 students nationwide 
by tbe University of California at Los 


Angeles. The average consumption for 
those who do dnnk regularly has 
dropped to about 13 drinks a week, 
down from 14.3 in 1982. The main rea- 
son for tbe decrease is a change in atti- 
tudes. Today’s students are more health- 
conscious than their elders, and they 
have grown up with the tougher drunken 
driving laws and 21-year-old legal drink- 
ing ages enacted in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. 

Parents should not pot sleeping babies 
on top of fluffy bedding, according to the 
U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion. It said such bedding may contrib- 
ute to as many as 1,800 inexplicable 
infant deaths a year. Researchers say it is 
likely that fluffy bedding blocks chil- 
dren’s mouths and noses and that they 
die from carbon dioxide poisoning from 
b reathing the tra pped air they have ex- 
haled. The commission said sleeping in- 
fants should lie on their backs or sides — 
not on their stomachs — on firm, flat 
surfaces. 

International Herald Tribune. 
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ASIA 


Opposition Victory in Local Race Shakes Japan Coalition 


BRIEFLY ASIA 


By Steven Brull 

/memadoaaJ Herald Tribm * 


TOKYO — In a blow to Japan’s 
governing coalition, the nation's 
newly formed opposition party won 
convincingly Sunday in a governor's 
race, the fust direct contest between 
the two parties that are expected to 
compete in general elections later 
this year. 

The victory by the legislator Mono 
Kimura, 57, over the four- term gov- 
ernor, Masaya Kitamura, 78, came as 
a surprise since Aomori Prefecture, 
750 kilometers (465 miles) northeast 
of Tokyo, is a traditional stronghold 
of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
which dominates the governing coali- 
tion. 

The results reflected growing criti- 
cism of the government’s response to 
the earthquake last month in Kobe, 
in which more than 5,000 died and 
more than 250.000 were left home- 
less. 

They also suggest that despite its 


low level of national support, the 
New Frontier Party, formed in De- 
cember by the nine main non -Com- 
munist opposition groups and led by 
former Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu, may mount a more serious 
challenge than expected in the com- 
ing elections. 

“We’ve established a stronghold in 
the local political world,** Keisuke 
Nakanishi, a senior New Frontier 
member, said of the victory in Aomo- 
ri. “It paves the way for further ad- 
vances in the future.” 

Local elections are planned for 
April, and an upper house election is 
set for July. The next lower house 
election could come as so on as April, 
although most expect it to be later, 
most likely between October and De- 
cember. Technically, Prime Minister 
Tomiichi Murayama, the Socialist 
who leads the coalition with the Lib- 
eral Democrats and the small party 
Sakigake, can wait until mid- 1997. 

The next general elections will be 
the first conducted under a new elec- 


toral system that will pit politicians 
from Japan’s two main parties 
against one another in races in single- 
seat constituencies. 

“The NFFs strategy is to win elec- 
tions one by one” said Yasunori 
Sone, a professor of politics at Keio 
University. “Although their popular- 
ity is low, this election shows that 
with a strong candidate and well- 
coojnciinated campaign, they have a 
good chance." 

In recent national polls, the New 
Frontier Party has garnered the sup- 
port of about 9 percent of those sur- 
veyed, compared with nearly 25 per- 
cent for the Liberal Democrats. 

In the Aomori race, Mr. Kimura 
benefited from campaign appear- 
ances by Mr. Kaifu as well as the 
former prime ministers Tsutomu 
Ha la and Morihiro Hosokawa. 

With 99 percent of the votes count- 
ed, Mr. Kimura won 323,928 votes 
compared with Mr. Kitamura ’s 
297.761, NHK television reported 
Sunday night. Another 80,000 votes 


went to candidates from the Social 
Democratic Party and the Commu- 
nist Party. 

The biggest unknown is the fate of 
Mr. Murayama. Before the earth- 
quake, the Socialist prime minister’s 
party was on the verge of collapse as 
a group of 24 legislators were threat- 
ening to leave it. 

But after the quake, the group 
froze plans to quit, afraid of destabi- 
lizing the government daring an 
emergency. 

In recent days, however, there has 
been growing criticism that poor 
leadership by Mr. Murayama con- 
tributed to the government's sluggish 
response to the disaster. There is 
speculation that he might resign once 
a program to reconstruct Kobe is 
outlined and the legislature approves 
a 1995 budget. 

■ Japan Checks U.S. Apples 

Japanese health officials are inves- 
tigating why fungicide residue was 
found on apples imported from the 


United States, but said the amount 
was too small to be harmful to hu- 
mans. The Associated Press reported 
from Tokyo. 

The chemical thiabendazole is 
used by Japanese and American 
farmers while growing apples, but 
should be removed after the apples 
are harvested. 

In a random sampling of apples 
purchased at shops in the Tokyo 
area, two apples imported from 
Washington were found to have trace 
amounts of the fungicide, health offi- 
cials said Friday. 

The amounts found on the apples 
would not have a harmful effect on 
humans, said Satoshi Takaya of the 
Food and Health division at the 
Health Ministry. 

“This is not a safety issue by any 
means,” said a U.S. Embassy spokes- 
man, Bill Morgan. “If s a technical 
cme. This fungicide is also co mmo nly 
used by fanners in Japan.” 

American apples went on sale in 
Japan for the first time on Jan. 10. 



Q &A: Unchecked AIDS Threatens Asia’s Miracle 


AIDS is on the rise in Asia. Mechai Viravaidya. a 
former cabinet minister in Thailand who heads the 
Bangkok-based Population and Community Develop- 
ment Association, discussed the epidemic with Michael 
Richardson of the International Herald Tribune. 

Q. How serious is AIDS in Asia? 

A. Recoil scientific and medical surveys suggest 
that by the end of the decade one hundred million 
people worldwide may be infected with the HIV 
virus that causes AIDS. Most, around 60 million, 
will be in Asia, which will have overtaken Africa as 
the most seriously affected continent. 

AIDS in Asia is like white ants eating away 
behind timber. The veneer still looks good but you 
cannot yet see the true extent of the damage. 

Many countries are affected, from India. Nepal, 
Burma, southern China, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thai- 
land the Philippines and on through Southeast Asia 
to Indonesia. The disease is spreading more rapidly 
in Asia than many people think. 

Q. Could this undermine the Asian economic 
miracle? 

A. It will over lime unless something positive is 
done to prevent the spread of the HTV virus. 

• 

Q. What are the potential consequences of an 
unchecked epidemic? 

A. According to the World Health Organization, 
about 50 percent of all those infected with HIV are 
aged between 15 and 24. That is an important 
segment of the work force for the future. 


Industries that will be hit hardest are insurance 
and those with activities related to tourism. Unless 
Asian countries can bring down the rale of HTV 
infection, foreign tourists will stop coming. 

Countries such as India, the Philippines and Thai- 
land that send labor abroad will be also be hit 

MONDAY Q&A 

because their workers won't be accepted overseas 
anymore. Foreign exchange remittances will fall 
sharply. 

• 

Q. How is AIDS being transmitted in Asia? 

A Mainly by the sex trade and intravenous drug 
use. 

For example, an estimated 60,000 women from 
Nepal are working in brothels in India, mostly in 
Bombay. Around 65 percent of the girls in those 
brothels are HTV positive. Some of these Nepalese 
women are reluming home and spreading the infec- 
tion there. The same thing is happening between 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Q. Aren't foreign tourists who come to Asia to 
enjoy the sex trade also to blame for the spread of 
AIDS in the region? 

A. The days of blaming this epidemic on foreign- 
ers must be over. It was never the real issue. Asians 
should not blame anybody else for the problem but 
themselves. 

What has been totally underestimated is the huge 
proportion of Asian men who use commercial sex, 
often unprotected. 


Q. Are governments covering up the problem? 

A. In nearly all Asian countries, the actual num- 
ber of people carrying the AIDS virus has been 
underplayed. That spells disaster for the future. The 
less that is done, the faster the epidemic will spread. 
Almost everyone is shy of reality and still trying to 
hide the fact. 

Q. What about Thailand? 

A. We decided to become open about the problem 
at the beginning of 1991. Anand Panyarachun, the 
prime minister at the time, became chairman of the 
national AIDS committee. That provided political 
energy and leadership. 

We had a budget of S50 million for public educa- 
tion. AIDS education became compulsory in the 
final two years of all primary schools in T hailan d. 
Radio and TV stations had to provide half a minute 
of AIDS education every hour. There was also 
education in the workplace, the entertainment in- 
dustry and business. 

We realized that everyone stood to lose, economi- 
cally as well as socially. 

As a result, by the end of 1993 there was a 77 
percent decline of sexually transmitted disease in 
Thailand and an accompanying decline in HIV 
cases. The proportion of men going to brothels and 
women going into commercial sex also fell. 

The program showed that if you tackle Lhe prob- 
lem in the right way and promote the use of con- 
doms for protection, it can make a difference. 


Pakistanis Strike to Back I nsurgency in Kashmir 

! < vAbHM ,r ' 


/(genre France- Prose 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — 
Business ground to a hall in 
major Pakistani cities and 
towns Sunday as the nation ob- 
served a general strike to ex- 
press solidarity with the inde- 
pendence movement in the 
Indian-held state of Kashmir. 

Shops, markets and business 
centers were closed, and public 
and private transport remained 
off all roads, according to re- 
ports. 

Schools, colleges and univer- 
sities and offices were also shut 
since the government had de- 
clared the day a holiday. 

Port activity came to a stand- 
still in Karachi, where all busi- 
nesses and industrial units were 
closed The strike also para- 
lyzed nearby Rawalpindi and 
other areas as rival political 
parties cooperated with the 
strike. 

The strike call was made by 
the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Benazir Bhutto to condemn 
what she caOed Indian “atroc- 
ities” in the northern Himala- 
yan state, where more than 


10,000 people have been killed 
in the five-year insurgency. 

In a televised address on the 
eve of the strike. Miss Bhutto 
said “the people of Kashmir de- 
sire to join Pakistan, and India 
is pursuing a policy of keeping 
them in shackles by bayonets." 

But she emphasized that only 
the 1949 UN resolutions, which 
called for a referendum in 
Kashmir, could form the basis 
for a settlement 

India has accused Pakistan, 
which controls the northern 
third of the disputed region, of 
training and arming Kashmiri 

militan t.^ 

Pakistan denies the In dian al- 
legations, but has pledged mor- r f, 
ai and political support for 
what it gills a “legitimate” free- 
dom movement 


■ Raid wi Kashmir Rartfoaiq 

Gunmen killed at least 10 
people and wounded 15 Sunday 
in an attack on a militant Kash- 
miri fund-raising center in Ka- 
rachi, the police and hospital 
officials said, according to Reu- 
ters. 
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Kashmiri woman chanting anti-Indian slogans Sunday at a rally in Karachi, Pakistan. 


Aquino Asks 
Critics of Her 
Daughter to 
Stop Attacks 

The Asscdaxed Press 

MANILA — In hex first pub- 
lic reaction to a scandal over 
her daughter, former President 
Corazon CL Aquino has urged 
critics to stop condemning her 
daughter for becoming preg- 
nant and running off with a 
married man nearly twice her 
age. 

“I am here today to ask for 
your prayers and also to ask 
those who have condemned 
Kris to stop it,” Mrs. Aquino 
said at a national convention of 
single parents. “It has pained 
me so much when I read about 
people condemning my daugh- 
ter” 

Kris Aquino, 23, the youn- 
gest of Mrs. Aquino’s five chil- 
dren, left the family home in 
November after she became 
pregnant by the actor Philip 
Salvador, 45. 

Miss Aquino is among the 
highest-paid television and 
movie stars in lhe Philippines. 

Mr. Salvador has three chil- 
dren with his wife and another 
child with a former modeL He is 
not yet legally separated from 
his wife, who lives in New York. 

Mrs. Aquino, a Roman Cath- 
olic, said she had originally re- 
fused to talk about her daugh- 
ter's relationship and 
pregnancy. 

“I have not heard of a mother 
talking about this particular 
kind of problem publidy, but 
this is the price of Tame or infa- 
my,” die added. “It just upsets 
me so much, and it really gives 
me so much pain, but now I 
think I can talk about it.” 

She said she did not force her 
daughter to leave home. 

“1 never sent her away. In 
fact. I’ve always told Kris, This 
is your home. You’re welcome 
to stay as long as you want and 
this mil always be your home. I 
am your mother. I win always 
be your mother. I loveyou ana I 
win always love you, and I will 
always be here for you.’ ” 

She added that she tried to 
dissuade her daughter from 
maintainin g a relationship with 
Mr. Salvador, but was ignored. 

Mrs. Aquino said she was 
still willing to accept her daugh- 
ter and grandchild but not Mr. 
Salvador. 
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Mikhail and Raisa Gorbachev being greeted in Seed. 

Gorbachev Makes an Offer to Koreas 

SEOUL (AP) — Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the former Soviet 
president, said Sunday that he was willing to mediate a summit 
meeting between Sooth Korea and North Korea. The two coun- 
tries bad scheduled a meeting of their presidents last year, but it 
was canceled after the North Korean leader, Kim H Sung, died on 
July 8. 

Mr. Gorbachev made the offer as he arrived Sunday for a 
symposium marking the axmiversary of the Korean chapter of 
Green Cross International, a nonprofit environmental organiza- 
tion he founded in 1993. A summit meeting would bring together 
president Kim Young Sam of South Korea and the North Korean 
leader Kim Jong H, the late president’s son. 

Seoul officials have not abandoned hopes for a meeting, but 
have said Mr. Kim must become the official leader before the two 
sides resume talks on a meeting of the presidents. Mr. Kimhasyetfd, 
to officially assume the positions of state president and secretary- - 
general of the ruling Communist Party. 

Boo Expected to Expel Party Rival 

NEW DELHI (Reuters) — The battle for power in India's 
r ulin g Congress (T) Party moves toward a climax this wed: with 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao expected to expel his arch- 
rival Aijun Singh for anti-party activities. 

The power struggle is being played out against a backdrop of 
sa ggin g party electoral fortunes, with Congress facing a major 
challenge this week in state polls in its traditional stronghold of 
Maharashtra. “The politics of dissension and dissidence should be 
thrown away.” Mr. Rao said Sunday in the western state of 
Maharashtra. 

Mr. Smgh, who resigned as human resources minister on Dec. 

24, has accused Mr. Rao of ignoring the Muslims and lower castes 
that have traditionally supported the Congress Party. The former 
party number two has become a focus for dissent in Congress. But 
his support remains patchy, and he is unlikely to be able to block a 
decision to expel him by the party disciplinary committee. 

New Rebel Group Threatens Kabul 

KABUL (AP) — A new guerrilla faction that wants to establish 
a strict Islamic state said Sunday that it had fought its way to 
within 30 kilometers of Kabul. 

A series of battlefield victories by the Taliban movement is 
complicating peace efforts. Ten Islamic groups have been fighting 
among themselves for three years. Willing more than. 20,000 people 
and destroying much of Kabul. The Islamic factions turned on g 
each other after driving out the Soviet Army in 1989. " 

Taiwan Receives 4 U.S. Minesweepers 

TAIPEI (AP) — Taiwan’s navy has acquired four former UK 
minesweepers, a newspaper reported. 

The minesweepers, which entered service in the U.S. Navy 
between 1954 and 1956, have been modernized with mine-detect- 
ing and other electronic systems, the China Times Express said. 

Navy officials were not available for comment 

VOICES From Asia 


Mike Marizuni, an over-the-counter slock analyst at Baring 
Securities, on the efforts of the Japanese securities business to sell 
“quake plays” to investors after the Kobe quake: “It's a sorry 
statement on the whole industry that business goes on despite the 
5,000 dead.” ( Bloomberg) 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the former Soviet president, as he 
offered to arrange an inter-Korean summit meeting; “Now is the 
time for South and North Korea to have s ummi t talks. The most 
important thing in solving the South-North problem will be 
understanding each other.” (AFP) 

Yang SUh-chen, Taiwan’s deputy economics minister, on the 

trade dispute between China and the United States: T think the 
two sides should be able to reach a compromise over (heir disputes 
before the Feb. 26 deadline.” (AFP) 
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Socialists 
*In France 
Pick Jospin 
For Ti cket 

By Barry James 

lnurnontmal Herald T ribune 

PA RIS — France’s Socialist 
Party closed ranks behind a 
moderate leader on Sunday and 
set off on what political com* 
mentators described as an im- 
possible quest for the presiden- 
cy less than three months from 
now. 

In a primary election, the 
party selected a former educa- 
tion minister, Lionel Jospin. 57, 
as its candidate to succeed 
Francois Mitterrand in a spe- 
cial congress here. 

The Socialists have fallen 
into a prostrate state of squab- 
bling between renovators, of 
which Mr. Jospin is one, and 
old-style Socialist militants rep- 
resented by the party’s Gist sec- 
retary, Henri Fmmaniwlli i 49, 
who lost the nomination. 

Mr. Jospin faces the daunting 
tads: of attacking the strong lead 
erf the rightist candidate. Prime 
Minister Edouard Bahadur. 

“I am absolutely convinced 
that my entry into the race as 
the Socialist candidate will alter 
the political landscape and per- 
haps even shatter it,” Mr. Jo- 
spin said. 

Although the Socialist Party 
membership elected him with 
nearly 66 percent of the vote, 

^Mr. Jospin is the preferred can- 

didate of only 5 percent of T__ 

111 1 rouble 

to an opinion poll published 
Sunday in Le Journal dii Dir 
manche. Mr. Balladur was the 
front-runner with 22 percent 

The peril also revealed mas- LONDON 

sive indecision and disillusion- ago, when the drive for closer 
ment with politicians in gener- integration of European coun- 
aL It indicated that 69 percent tries seemed to be moving 
of voters had not made up their ahead inexorably. Prime Minis- 
minds and that 63 percent of ter John Major signaled his de- 
young voters were unhappy gjre to join in by proclaiming 
with Mr. Bahadur’s record. that Britain belongs “at the 

The Socialists were left with- heart of Europe.” 
out a strong candidate or dear Now, it is not at ah certain 
direction when Jacques^ Delors, tha t the drive is still gaining , 
the former president of the Eu- ^ 35 f or Mr Major, one thing 
ropean Commission, said in is dear: Britain’s heart does not 
Dkxmber that he would not belong to Europe, 
run, citing to impossibility of Faced with a rebellion of 
achieving has aims with a con- Conservative Party backbench- 
servative government in place, ere who believe that the Europe- 

Mf. Delors’s decision an Union is taking too much 
plunged the Socialist Party into power, and looking for a strong 
(ratRCtd&l jvarfatc along its tra- -issue to beat back the. popular 
cfitioftal fault fines. The party opposition Labor Party. Mr. 
combines a long radical tradi- Msg or has been busy staking 
tiori with a more moderate so- oat a tougher stance on Europe, 
dal democratic tendency repre- it is becoming obvious that 
seated by Mr. Jospin. he has taken many of the top 

Unless a candidate receives figures in government with him. 



Stk-fa Rnouraa/Agcnce Fraace-Preue 


QUICKLY, PLEASE — A policeman escorting a passfby from a robbery scene Sunday m London. An ar med man 
ifegnkwi as a poli ceman overpowered security guap at Garrard's jewelers on Regent Street and, with two 
accomplices, stole $400,000 in jewelry. Police sealed o the area for five hours before learning the thieves had fled. 


EU Foreign Ministers Set 
To Strike Deal on Turkey 

BRUSSELS (AFP) — European Union for- 
eign ministers 1101) clear the way Monday for tbe 
signing of a customs union with Turkey later this 
year in a diplomatic deal that would lead to 
negotiations on Cyprus’s membership of the 
Union being brought forward. EU sources said. 

Officials said Hans van den Broek. tbe 
Union’s external relations commissioner, would 
ask the ministers to commit to starting talks on 
Cypriot membership within six months of next 
year's intergovernmental conference on the 
Union’s future. In return. Greece is expected to 
drop its veto of the customs union deal. 

Bonn Comes Under Fire 
For Allowing U.K. Beef 

BONN (Reuters) — Politicians, business peo- 
ple and consumer advocates have criticized 
Health Minister Hoist Seehofer for ruling that 
some British beef could again be sold in 
Germany. 

Mr. Seehofer, acting under European Union 
guidelines on the threat of so-called mad cow 
disease, ruled that beef from British cattle bom 
after Jan. 1, 1992, could be sold in Germany 
a g ain starting Monday. 

The Lower Saxony premier. Gerhard Scbroe- 
der, told tbe Bild am Soon tag newspaper that 
Mr. Seehofer would be “acting irresponsibly if he 
let beef be imported that could be infected” with 
tbe cattle brain disease known formally as bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy. The Central Asso- 
ciation of German Butchers said it would ask its 
27,000 member shops to give guarantees that 
they sold only German beef. 

Citing War in Chechnya, 
NATO Delays Russia Talks 


In Trouble, Major Tilks Tough on Europe 


Way Forward, Mr. 
adopted a tougher line 
centra] issue facing the 

Four years 9 ucstion of a single 
He insisted that con- 


ditions in Europe w 


Major has been busy staking 
out a tougher stance on Europe. 

It is becoming obvious that 
he has taken many of the top 


more than half the vote in the 
first round of voting on April 
23, the presidency wfl} be decid- 
ed in a run-off on May 7. Most 
political commentators said 
that judging from perils, Mr. Jo- 
spin would be eliminated in the 
first round along with Commu- 
nist, extreme right, environ- 
mentalist and other candidates. 

The conventional wisdom is 
that Mr. Bahadur will enter the 
second round opposed only by 
his former ally in the center- 
right, Jacques Chirac, the 
Gaullist mayor of Paris. Mr. 
Ballad ur and Mr. Chirac have 
effectively been campaigning 
for months in a battle that ap- 
pears to point increasingly to 
Mr. Chirac's political isolation. 

But the large number of un- 
decided voters could upset all 
forecasts. The race could be 
complicated by the entry of a 
formidable centrist candidate, 
either former President Yalfcry 
Giscard d’Estaing or- 'former 
Prime Minister Raymond 
Bane. 

Mr. Pnunan neUL who was 
elected to his present post by 85 
percent of the party member- 


Newspaper reports of the 
speeches and comments at a 


cabinet meeting to thrash out iar acouver, 
policies toward Europe made it 35 debt level 
seem as if the EU, not inflation If Britain we 
or crime or racism, was the 111011 standm 
kingdom's main enemy. 635 such as 

Britain’s role in the 15-nation rate, that wo 
EU is one of the main question sm &*® cur< 
mails hanging over the coun- 111051 econoi 
try’s future: While the Labor In a rev 
Party is stiB committed to dos- David Fr«j 
ex integration, the Conserva- spelled oU f 
fives are backing away from the his position 
political and monetary union a ting post* 
envisioned in the Maastricht eminent -J«|f 
treaty negotiated in 1991. ropean Jm 

On Friday night, speaking to will maf tlj l 
a group called the Conservative He iidat 


Ijor would ose its veto to block ef- 
the forts to change the EU Consti- 
the tution to remove the veto, to 
icy. amend voting procedures to 
con- make it more difficult for a mi- 
yet nority to block legislation, to 
extend “massive” new powers 
to the European Parliament or 
to mandate a commitment 10 a 


angle currency. 


Because some nations, nota- 
bly Germany and France, are 
expected to try to use the con- 
ference to further integration, 
this will probably put Britain at 
odds with its major partners. 
B ritain has already gone head 
tic step to head with the other countries 
the Eu- in disputes over everything 
from the EU voting method to 

_ . . .L, „ tbe election of the president of 

In an ad<b«sl^ w^hcon- ^ £^0^ Commission, 
damnations of a nunhstEn- ^ ^ ^at Mr . Ma- . 

rope, Mr. Majonasted that assertion that “the high 
the pound wouidnjom asm- dde ^ fedCTallsm ” Europe 
gje currency byfj- Headded ^ is playing well 

tbar Britain w ^ ^ on pr ^ with the British public. 1 

pose additionaSotcna to be „ I 

required to maTthe common ^ ®?8| e curr f ncy< 55 

cent of Batons who responded 

CUITCDC ^ n ? a T in a recent poll for the BBC by 

The Maasirif. treaty calls Harris Research opposed it. 
for a converged in such areas Only 3 J percent favored it. 
as debt level annflatioa rates. The cabinet is still divided on 

If Britain were insist on com- the issue. Kenneth Clarke, the 
man standariin additional ar- powerful chancellor of the Ex- 
eas such as unemployment chequer, who is often placed in 
rate, that wcu/in effect make a the “pro-European” camp, still 
single curiy impossible, adheres to the idea of eventual 
most econonts believe. monetary union. 

In a re-*p interview with But Mr. Major has been 


Waving a stick 
the high tide of 
European 
federalism 


ripe for such a 
and that it “woul 
ropean Union 


BRUSSELS (AFP) — The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization will not be entering discus- 
sions with Russia on the enlargement of the 
alliance until the war in Chechnya is over, a 
senior NATO official has announced. 

, . . ... . While NATO has not condemned the Russian 

backed by the o ther countries intervention, relations have been cool since Dec. 

renewed the oonnmtmrat k> ]f when Fo^m Minister Andrei V. Kozyrev 
a S1 “^ e , , refused in Brussels to sign an agreement tailored 

to bring Russia into NATO’s Partnership for 
*»W«r !*»■« “>? ^ Peace program. 

Mr. Majors dawning Eur- y * 
oskepticism” also may pay 
some political dividends by bol- 
stering his wafer-thin majority 
in Parliament. A group of Con- 
servative rebels has been tem- 
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Algiers Rejects a Proposal 
By French for Peace Talks 

PARIS (AFP) — The Algerian government 
has rejected President Francois Mitterrand’s call 
foi a European Union conference on the Algeri- 
an crisis. 

The French president's proposal, which fol- 
lowed a meeting with European commissioners, 
sparked a war of words as Algiers recalled its 
ambassador from Paris for consultations and 
summoned the French ambassador in Algiers to 
tell him that it would “not accept any interfer- 
ence” in its internal affairs. Ambassador Michel 
Leveque also was asked for a full explanation of 
Mr. Mitterrand's remarks, a Foreign Ministry 
statement said. 

A Call for a Building Ban 
In Flood-Prone Regions 

ARLES, France (Reuters ) — European Union 
environment ministers have suggested a possible 
ban on new riverbank construction in flood- 
prone areas along the Rhine and Meuse rivers. 
The measure follows heavy flooding in Northern 
Europe. 

The ministers, meeting informally in this 
southern French city, said that firm measures 
must be taken on surfi matters as planning and 
land use. These included “preventing further 
urbanization in vulnerable areas along the 
Meuse and Rhine,” possibly including a ban on 
further construction. 

EU Weighs Increased Aid 
For Impoverished Nations 

BRUSSELS (AFP) — The European Union, 
whose membership has just grown from 12 to 15 
countries, will consider Monday whether 10 in- 
crease financial aid to impoverished African, 
Caribbean and Pacific partner states. 

The purpose of the meeting will be to create a 
new European Development Fund for the next 
five years to replace the present one, which is due 
to expire Feb. 28. 

The European commissioner in charge of the 
partner states’ dossier, Joa o de Dens Pinheiro of 
Portugal, has suggested raising the amount erf 
money in the fund, which from 1989 to 1994 
received II billion European Currency Units 
(SI 3.7 billion) in contributions from EU mem- 
bers. Mr. Pinheiro wants to raise the amount to 
14.3 billion Ecus between now and 1999. 


Calendar 


porarily expelled from the party 
for refusing to go along with 


European Union events scheduled for Monday: 


perfunctory bills to pay money 
to the EU. 


BRUSSELS: The Socialist group in the Euro- 

. , .j t pean Parliament will meet Monday and Tuesday 

ilh its major partners. The government is wooing for a seminar that aims to prepare the 1996 
in has already gone head them to get them to return, intergovernmental conference, 
with the other countries since without their nine votes. BRUSSELS: EU foreign ministers meet to 
jutes over every thing the party is four short of a ma- discuss customs union with Turkey and to pre- 
ie EU voting method to jority and needs to rely on other pare for a new political and economic agreement 
tion of the president of parties, like the Ulster Union- with African, Caribbean and Pacific countries 
ists. to get bills passed. associated in the Lome convention. 


BRUSSELS: Agriculture Commissioner 
Heinz Fischler meets Agriculture Minister Mar- 
garets Win berg of Sweden. 

BRUSSELS: Competition Commissioner 
Karel Van Miert and Regional Policy Commis- 
sioner Monika Wulf-Mathies will meet the Brit- 
ish Parliamentary undersecretary of state for 
Northern Ireland, Baronness Jean Denton. 

Sources: Agence Europe . AFP. 
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1 interview with 


In a rem interview with But Mr. Major has been 
David FrWon the BBC he hardening his opposition to 
spelled oU h implications of achieving it, at least during the 
his positiinpr Britain’s negoti- next two or three years, 
a ting posuf at an Inter-Gov- At the World Economic Fo- 
emment Inference of the Eu- ram in Davos, Switzerland, Jac- 


ernment- 


ropean Jipn in 1996, which ques San ter. the commission 
will may tl Union’s future: president — who got the post 

He iid ated that Britain after Britain vetoed a contender 


General RosdDefends Record 

Former Bosnia Peacekeeper Gets Cold Shoulder From UJ3. 


By Dan Wflliams 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — If you 


ship in June, will remain as first come from a country where ev- 


iled in Washington 
il killers. 

Rose’s American 
jemed at least de- 
connter suggestions 


secretary, and he pledged to 
support Mr. Jospin. 


eryone wants to be compared to 
Winston Churchill, proving you 


pport Mr. Jospin. Winston umrciuiL proving you 

Mr. Mitterrand, who is step- are ho Neville Chamber! am can 
ng down after 14 years in of- be an aB-consoming task. 


fjee, has been unable to repair 
the rifts in the party, and be has 
often appeared intent on wid- 
ening them, last year, for ex- 


That was the chore Lieuten- 
ant General Michael Rose of 
Britain set himself during a trip 
to the United States last week. 


enmg tnem- z-aai y^- ^ ~ „ , — _ 

anrofe, he undermined the mod- General Rose hasjtBt Crashed a 
erate former Prime Minister year m Bosnia as bead of tbe 
Michel Rocard by supporting Urnied I Nations pe«rcekeq>era ; 


the maverick Bernard Tapie in 
the elections for the European 
parliament The Socialists re- 


By all accounts, the general’s 
long military career has been 
distinguished. But he has been 


missi on eemeu at least _ de- 
signed 1 counter suggestions 
that lie 4 tbe reincarnation of 

Mr; > Clpberiain, the British 
prime mister whose surrender 
of partp Czechoslovakia to 
Nan Cinany in 1938 has be- 

come s/onymous with weak- 
ness anbetrayaL 

“Evjif one did believe in 
rezncaitian,” General Rose 
said va a rbbi smile during an 
appeafnee at the National 
Ptessjub, “this would not be 
physflly possible, because 


edved one of their worst drub- stung by reports that he ap- 

tho cAnnrflfiCf SfrKc in 


bings as a result 


peased the separatist Serbs in 


After U.S. Leaves, Bavaria 
Will Control Hitler’s Resort 

Reuters 

SSSSlSBSi.f - vl Anny <ta> to «crea- 


tkm center ^ ^ would work with 

A spokesman smd^Sabwday^E^e.s ^ ^ Qber- 


Bosma, fled in Washington dates to greet him found no 
as gcaoc 1 killers. time. In New York, Madeleine 

Gene- Rose’s American K. Albright, the U.S. ambassa- 
missjon «med at least de- dor to the UN, was busy, an 
signed counter suggestions official said. In Washington, 
that be > ; the reincarnation of Richard Holbrooke, assistant 
Mr; ■ Cl iberiain, the British secretary of slate for European 
prime n isier whose surrender affairs, canceled an appoint- 
of part rf Czechoslovakia to ment at the last minute because 
Nazi G nany in 1938 has be- of “scheduling difficulties,” ac- 
come 2 onyznous with weak- crafting to aides, 
ness anbetrayaL Only at the Pentagon did the 

“Evj if one did believe m general find soul pi atftS with 
rezncaation,” General _ Rose whom to dismiss the perils and 
said vA a thin smile during an promises of peacekeeping, 
appednee at the National _ ... , 

piS/ub, “this would not be Because of hw praiv^ re- 
physflly possible, because lartance to order NATO air 
SSrlBin died after I was General Rose became 

the focus of revulsion among 

dunf a bmqneiat the Bntish ; ^ ^ claimed 

to be a victim of misreporting 
^ _ by the press in Sarajevo, which 

yeAg^teftSo^? f^hig he described as a victim of Bos- 
iSSy faS^sion vSrt nransoveroment propaganda. 
Zfes. He treated the Serbs in *There are all sorts of other 
a GnessSke way, distasteful ag en das bang pursued amongst 
ajar might have been. the various different waning el- 

X problem in Bosnia, he ements therc and I indnde the 
X, is due to the unwilling- government m that,” he said, 
iiof any of the warring sides In a recent BBC documenta- 

■-4he Mustim-led government, ry, the general said of his un- 
tBBosnian Croats, or the Serbs willingn ess to call in air strikes: 
-7 to show “the slightest inter- “We are not here to protect or 
4 in peace.” defend anything other than our- 


A spokesman saw Nest -’ ^ Ober- . rt m peace." anyunng omer man our- 

local officials to “^TWchjecgadea was properly used. Tit is just that kind of state- seives or 010 convoys. 

i n tai t p Ut5 hima.oddswia 1 

“In view of the suffideatpubllc influence he Clinton administration, 

government ^ ^fnhersalzbera.” the spokesman said. fhich regards the Serbs as the Turks Offer Water to Israel 

ov ct tbeox army has used Obersalz- 

War ' General Rose’s visit was ®*hic feel) of drinking Wats a 

^a^nnait erf ihereroaining complex isopen to tfaepubhc, ^^^ administra- to s^ve shortages, officials 

A aSKS' it atmuaay. candi- ^Sunday. 


Turks OSor ^ler to Israd 

Agates Runet- Prase 

JERUSALEM -r— Tmkty has 
proposed to sell load 60 mil- 
lion cubic meters (2.1 billion 
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Human Rights Worldwide 


The U.S. Stale Department's annual 
scorecard (No. 19) on international hu- 
man rights is excellent. It compiles, in 
sometimes numbing political-science de- 
tail, a vast array of factual information 
about how governments meet their human 
rights obligations. It solves the problem ol 
bow to among different sorts 

of governments — friendly and unfriend- 
ly, democratic and authoritarian — by 
concentrating on abuses no matter who is 
committing them and by treating the 
abuses evenhandedly. This makes the re- 
port not only authoritative but also use- 
ful and fair, although those with whom 
America has close dealings and who are 
held up to criticism (Russia, China, Mex- 
ico, Israel Turkey etc.) don’t like iu 
The State Department hails the human 
rights advocacy groups for their leading 
role in amplifying rights concerns. This 
discomfits the groups. They complain 
that it is well for the government to de- 
scribe abuses, even honestly describe 
than, but that this does not excuse the 
government from its responsibility to 
tom up the heat and end the abuses. In 
fact, it is a major step, one which dis- 
charges a major responsibility, for the 
U.S. government to tell the truth about 
rights and to put out the facts under an 
official imprimatur. In this way human 
rights are kept on the international agen- 


da and made a routine factor in overall 
American policy deliberations. 

You could argue that it is the “policy” 
of the American government not to reme- 
dy every fault it finds in others' human 
rights performance. It would be more 
accurate to say that the government, as it 
must, weighs the policy claims of human 
rights against the claims of other consid- 
erations. Sometimes the resulting deci- 
sions deserve criticism, and are criticized 
— even, indirectly, in the State Depart- 
ment report. This year's report acknow- 
ledges, for instance, that last year’s de- 
linking of trade from human rights in 
Washington’s dealings with China has 
not yet worked — in important ways, the 
report finds, performance deteriorated. 

This series of reports began under an 
a dminis tration interested first in attack- 
ing the abuses of Communist govern- 
ments. Thdr centralization of power made 
top-down remedies at least feasible. Now, 
with the Cold War over, many of the 
affronts are committed by or under rickety 
systems and weak governments that exist 
without either strong authority or strong 
countervailing institutions that can bold 
a government that violates human rights 
accountable. Inevitably this makes the 
effort to remedy such violations slow and 
uncertain — but essential to pursue. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Fantasies at the Pentagon 


The Pentagon has become a master of 
illusion, holding Congress spellbound 
with the proposition that U.S. armed 
forces must be capable of waging and 
winning two major regional wars simulta- 
neously. The corollary follows easily: If 
Congress approves a defense budget 
short of the two-war mark, it will jeopar- 
dize America's security. 

Gauging America’s security needs at a 
time of diminishin g threats and declin- 
ing budgets requires a more realistic 
assessm ent of dangers and the forces 
needed to meet them. Peace has not 
settled over the world, and Washington 
should not give up its military superior- 
ity. But before Congress is finished try- 
ing to balance the budget by the year 
2002, it will have to take a second look at 
defense spending. When it does, it needs 
an honest picture of the threats facing 
the United States after the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

A military strategy built around two 
major regional wars levies unsustainable 
requirements on the size of the armed 
forces, thdr readiness to go into battle on 
short notice and the airlift and sealift to 
transport and supply them. The require- 
ments are so demanding that they exceed 
the Pentagon's ability to meet them with- 
in the budget levels now being contem- 
plated — even by Republicans who want 
sharp increases in defense spending. 

The Pentagon imagines the equivalent 
of the Korean War and the Gulf War 
happening at the same time: But with 
China and Russia consumed with inter- 
nal concerns, the threat posed by North 
Korea or Iraq looks modi different than 
it did during the Cold War, or before Iraq 
was battered by allied forces in 1991. 

General Gary Luck, commander of 
U.S. forces in Korea, has said that North 
Korea’s mihtazy power is eroding — its 
weapons are aging and not well main- 


tained, its forces exercise too infre- 
quently to be ready for war. Its artillery 
remains within range of Seoul, and most 
of its forces are located so near to the 
North-South dividing line that they 
could punch through part of the South’s 
defenses, but a war would soon turn 
suicidal for the North. Other senior 
commanders acknowledge that Iraq is 
hardly the menace it once was. 

One rough measure of threat is the 
defense budgets of North Korea and 
Iraq. North Korea is spending less than 
56 billion a year and Iraq less than S3 
billion. The current Pentagon budget is 
S252 billion. The United States is nearly 
ou (spending the rest of the world com- 
bined. Of the countries with the next 10 
largest defense budgets, only Russia and 
China are not U.S. allies, and they pose 
no near-term threat. 

Pentagon comparisons of the relative 
firepower of American and enemy forces 
show that the United States has more 
than io iim« the tank capability of 
North Korea or Iraq, and more than 20 
times thdr capability in fighter aircraft. 
In sheer numbers of tanks, aircraft and 
naval vessels, the United States holds a 
strong advantage over any likdy toe. 

Then there is American technological 
supremacy, which was so evident in the 
Gulf War. In weapon after weapon, from 
F- 1 17 stealth fighter-bombers with laser- 
guided bombs to counlerartillery radars, 
U.S. forces have an overwhelming edge. 

At a time when Americans are reluc- 
tant to send troops anywhere, the pro- 
spect of waging two wars at once seems 
improbable. Defense Secretary William 
Perry himself calls it “entirely implausi- 
ble.” With wrenching budget cuts com- 
ing in domestic programs, the Pentagon 
cannot expect Americans to subsidize 
defense fantasies. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Fed Is Doing Its Job 


If the country is lucky, the rise in 
unemployment in America last mouth 
mil turn out to mark the beginning of a 
gradual slowdown in the growth of the 
economy. It could be the signal for which 
the Federal Reserve Board has been anx- 
iously searching ever since it began rais- 
ing interest rates a year ago. The Federal 
Reserve is trying to restrain the economy 
and pull it down to a lower rate of growth 
without tipping it into a recession. That is 
an exceedingly difficult balancing act 

Critics of the Federal Reserve vehe- 
mently accuse it of having gone too far — 
of condemning the country to another 
recession by raising interest rates too 
high. The only reason to limit growth is to 
avoid inflation, and they point out that 
inflation so far has been conspicuously 
low. The Federal Reserve responds that 
inflation does not accompany growth. iL 
follows growth, and that once it starts to 
gather momentum it can be brought un- 
der control only at a severe price in high 
unemployment and lost production. 

Some people believe that the structure 
of the American economy is changing in 
ways that are making it less susceptible to 
high inflation. But it is unlikely to have 
changed substantially since 1990, the last 
time the economy went through the fa- 
miliar crest-and-busl cycle. 

True, it takes lime, roughly a year, for 
an increase in Interest rates to affect the 


real economy of jobs and output. If the 
economy is now beginning to decelerate, 
that is arguably a response to the Feder- 
al Reserve's first moves last winter and 
spring. It won’t be until next year that 
anyone can say with certainty whether 
last Wednesday’s decision to go up an- 
other half a percentage point was just 
right or too much. 

The justification for this latest rise lies 
at least partly in the atmosphere that 
President Bill Clinton and both parties 
in Congress are creating as they embark 
on a competition in tax-cutting. While 
all of them swear that (he tax cuts will be 
fully offset by reductions in spending, 
the past record warrants skepticism. 
Even if this promise is fulfilled, the bud- 
get deficit will continue to be troubling. 
While Mr. Clinton has brought it down 
sharply in the past two years, he evident- 
ly plans to do no more before the next 
election. The Republican majority in 
Congress has talked of balancing' the 
budget in the next decade, but it has yet 
to get specific about the ways in which it 
would accomplish that feat. 

The normal play of partisan politics is 
once again encouraging expectations of 
higher inflation ahead. Those expecta- 
tions are dangerously self-fulfilling, and 
the Federal Reserve is right to do what it 
can to stamp them ouL 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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Yeltsin Needs to Drop Croiies and Rein In the Army 


W ASHINGTON — Russia’s savage 
war in Chechnya manages to give 
the principles of self-determination and 
national unity a bad name — the bloody 
means eclipse such noble ends. Chechnya 
has become a synonym not for national 
struggle and glory but for human suffer- 
ing and disaster for all involved. 

Western leaders and their publics have 
interpreted this war as a struggle over 
Chechen independence and Russian ter- 
ritorial integrity. But the motivations of 
Boris Yeltsin and the Chechen leader 
Dzhokar Dudayev are in fact more ob- 
scure than that. They bad coexisted un- 
easily for three years, despite Mr. Du- 
dayev’s declaration of independence. 
What sparked this fight to the death has 
yet to be explained. 

Analogies have proliferated as Mr. 
Yeltsin stepped up the Russian assault in 
recent days, putting in doubt his own 
destiny in history A professor writing to 
H»e New York limes proposes the nu- 
bristic Boris Godunov as the right com- 
parison; the inimitable editorial writers 
of The Wall Street Journal see Mr. Yelt- 
sin as the 1995 Mikhail Gorbachev, 
about to disintegrate. 

I hold a different image of the Rus- 
sian president and the bloodbath he 
unleashed on the bothersome rebels in 
Grozny. Mr. Yeltsin looks to me like tbe 


By Jim Hoaglani 

older, bald crook in Quentii Taran- 
tino’s “Reservoir Dogs,” who asembles 
and dispatches a team of incenpetent 
and psychopathic gunmen on a small 
jewel robbery. They turn the hist into 
mass slaughter, and all of theminclud- 
ing the head man, wind up dad on a 
warehouse floor. ; 

Mr. Yeltsin does not have to urn out 
as the deposed Godunov, the esp laced 
Gorbachev or a dead cinema ook. He 
does not deserve such fate. Bunny way 

you slice it he has a battle on hisunds to 

win back the support and symathy he 
enjoyed before Chechnya. He emot be- 
gin too soon. And he has to egin by 
explaining what he has been 
I have heard experts argue th Chech- 
nya is essentially the result of ti drunk- 
en stupors that they say Mr. Yetis falls 
into daily. Others equally wisei Krem- 
lin ways respond that he is in ie grasp 
of , or in cahoots with, sinisr secret 
police forces who are mamputing tbe 
Chechen crisis to return Russia) totali- 
tarianism. Both batches of expes admi t 
that they are gn«»a«g_ 

The key derisions m this sms brutish 
war have been made by Mr. Yelto. and a 
small group of cronies who soid as if 


Ifflm. 


Grozny, 


?le 


they would Fit into a Tarantino gangster 
“ There is evidence that the mob 
rjgy works. Faced with growing law 
order problems created by a small 
’ 1 enterprise, the Dudayev regime 

iy, Mr. Yeltsin turned to a large 

iaJ enterprise — tbe R u ss ian mib- 

„ j - to fix things. 

The KGB’s successors did play a key 
1 in dragging President Yeltsin into 
xiagnureT but perhaps not in the 
he conspiratorialists believe, 
e Russian spooks mounted a covert 
jition in Grozny in November to rid 
Yeltsin of the meddlesome local 
j who threatened key Russian pipe- 
lii ts transportation routes. But the 
oj nation went bad and the Russian 
ag nts were captured. 

tr. Yeltsin learned of this after the 
fat u when Mr. Dudayev displayed Rus- 
sia i captives on television, according to 
a v rsion circulating in Moscow’s dipio- 
m; ic community. Fix this, Mr. Yeltsin 
blistered at the military, without spe- 
cif ring details. That is when General 
Pa d Grachev, the defense minister, 
pic ted up the sledgehammer of the Rus- 
sian army and swung. Things have spi- 
raled out of control since. 

Which version you believe determines 
to some extent what you think the United 
States and other governments should do 


about Mr. Yeltsin now If you believe 
that he is permanently drunk or under 
the control of sinister forces, it js tune to 
write him off and put your mpney on 

encouraging political change in Moscow. 

But if you believe with me that he has 
mote than anything else been the i victim at 
any military establi sh ment’s abihty to ren- 
der any situation FUBAR 1 — a military 
acronym gently translated as Fouled Up . 
Beyond All Recognition — then ywuwilL 
want to apply pressures to get Mr. Ydtsm 
to ran in the army and move away from 
cronies who got him in this mess. 

That pvwns firing General Grachev; 
(whose un popularity makes his removal a 
plus in any event) and disbanding the, 
secretive National Security Council, that 
has run the Chechen operation. It means 
a pologizing to the Chechens for the 
bomhmgand shelling of crowds of refu- 
gees on Feb. 1, and making sure that -; 
there is no repeat of such outrage. 

As the Kimls, Berbers, Timorese and 
others will tell you, no group is guaran- 
teed the right to exist as a nation, no . 
matte* how worthy its claim. But any 
group should be guaranteed freedom 
from barbarism. Mr. Yeltsin has to stop 
the gunmen and psychopaths he has. 
unleashed before they destroy him as 
well as Chechnya. 

The Washington Post 


These Are Soviet Sloganeer Turned Capitalist Power Seekers 


P ARIS — A year ago the main 
excitement at me World 
Economic Forum held annually 
in Switzerland was provided by 
Russia’s advocates of crash eco- 
nomic reform, who had just lost 
out in Moscow. They came to 
Davos with their American ad- 
visers to forecast runaway infla- 
tion in Russia, with accompany- 
ing political chaos. 

A year later the trouble in 
Moscow is political rather than 
econo mi c. The economic pessi- 
mists were wrong. Things are no 
worse than they were, and they 
might even be better. Inflation 
year-on-year is lower than last 
year, and liberalization of the 
economy and of the enerey sec- 
tor in particular goes on, u slow- 
ly ana at immense social costs. 

George Soros describes Rus- 
sia today as “robber capitalism 
arising from mass privatization.” 
However, that is not the worst of 
the posable outcomes. 

There undoubtedly is a mass 
constituency for reform, thanks 
to privatization, as Anatoli Chu- 
bais, the country’s deputy prime 
minister in charge of finance and 
tbe economy, told this year’s 
Davos meeting. Whether this 
means, as he argued, that reform 
is irreversible is not as apparent 
to the outsider as it seems to 


By William Pfif 


him In any case, which re forms? 
Not the political ones. 

But the political reforms are 
what count, and the trend seems 
against them. The Yeltrin gov- 
ernment has become steadily 
more isolated and arbitrary as 
the months have gone by. and a 
serious question exists as to 
whether the parliamentary elec- 
tion supposed to take place in 
1996 will actually happen. The 
Russians at Davos have mostly 
spoken about the election in 
conditional terms. One added 
that if the parliamentary elec- 
tion does take place as sched- 
uled, so — “probably” — will 
the next presidential election. 

Chechnya has been a turning 
point. Most of the Russians pre- 
sent at Davos support the policy 
of forcing die Cnecben nation 
back into the Russian Federa- 
tion, all adding of course that it 
should have been done different- 
ly. This often involves apologet- 
ic remarks about young soldiers 
who get out of hand in combat 

Hie troops may have got out 
of hand, but their political com- 
manders were the problem. The 
issue is not whether Russia has a 
reasonable case in wishing to 
hold the federation together. It is 


whethewar is the way to go 
about Following that, it is 
about tether the liberal de- 
mocraa should finance repres- 
sion in Jgria 

One cthe young Russian re- 
formers, potential presidential 
candidat who mucr be un- 
named (ere has been more 
than oneould-be president in 
Davos), s4 to me if he had 
been rtmng the war be would 
first have dered Russian tele- 
vision an (press to campaign 
against Chbens as loathsome 
people respisible for all Rus- 
sia’s crime d disorder. Then, 
be said, tbe-owds would have 
cheered whetbe invaders went 
in. I said ttagounded just Hke 
the old days, ut he was unper- 
turbed. Not inch democratic 
reform there. 

I was paitilariy struck at 
this meeting *h something I 
am reluctant isay because it 
will be taken a&ersonai attack, 
yet winch seems me important 
This is tbe seeing lack of gener- 
al culture amoi many if not 
most of these yngcr Russian 
politicians (and owed reform- 
ers). They are Sfe t Man, cast 
loose to become tpitalist Man. 

They are victim dD of a Sovi- 


et system which systematically at- 
tempted to destroy the humanist 

by means of a totalitarian educa- 
tional effort to substitute prole- 
tarian internationalism, “scaentif- 
ic so cialism ” and atheism for the 
old dviHzaticmal norms and tra- 
ditions of the country. 

The Soviet effort to inculcate 
a new cosmology eventually pro- 
duced much alienation and cyni- 
cism, but was successful to the 
extent that the alternatives to it 
were damaged or eliminated. The 
destructive effort was helped by 
the fact that it went on for 70 
years — three generations. 

AH the Russian reform 
caans were formed by the ! 
system, and all were functionar- 
ies in the Soviet government or 
members of state or party insti- 
tutes until the system collapsed. 
They are not educated men, culti- 
vated men, in the way their coun- 
terpart state officials and aca- 
demics ordinarily are in the 
United States, Fiance or Germa- 
ny. (One had a different impres- 
sion of Mikhail Gorbachev, pos- 
sibly because of the influence of 
his wif t, a prof essor of literature.) 

They have become converts to 
Western economic and political 
ideas, but from the outside, and 
they lack tbe intimacy, range of 


associations and ideas, and ex- 
perience of market capitalism 
and democracy which Western- 
ers automatically possess. 

Obviously this must be so. 
Not until democracy has been 
successful in Russia for a gener- 
ation or two will there be any 
other kind of politician. 

Nonetheless the limits of these 
men must be understood. The 
fatuous eulogizing by American 
presidents and a German chan- 
cellor of Boris Yeltsin as a great 
democrat displays a Western un- 
willingness to see these men as 
they are: They are people in an 
extremely difficult situation, at- 
tempting to make over not only 
their country's political system 
but its political and economic 
culture. At the same time they 
lack a comprehensive under- 
standing of what is supposed to 
come out of this effort 

They are working with slo- 
gans. They were brought up on 
slogans. What they do under- 
stand is. power, because power 
is what leninism was about . 
The struggle in Russia today is 
about democracy, but it is also 
about power, and tbe struggle 
for power will determine The 
struggle for democracy. 

International Herald Tribune. — - 

C Lea Angeles Times Syndicate. . 


Whether Israelis Think ‘Maybe’ or Maybe Not’ Is Up to Palestinians 


J ERUSALEM — To under- 
stand the mood in Israel today 
you have to understand what the 
handshake between Yitzhak Rar 
Inn and Yasser Arafat did for 
Israelis — even the most hard- 
line. What it did, say Israelis, was 
introduce a new word into their 
diplomatic lexicon: “Maybe.” 

Maybe this war with the Pales- 
tinians is not forever, maybe we 
can live together in two states, 
maybe tomorrow can be different 
from yesterday. Maybe. 

But after the latest Palestinian 
suicide attack on Israelis at Beit 
lid, an older phrase is creeping 
back into the Hebrew lexicon: 
“Maybe not” 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


That is why this peace process 
is is trouble. That is why the 
next stage — Israeli redeploy- 
ment from Arab areas in the 
West Bank, followed by Pales- 
tinian elections — will not hap- 
pen anytime soon. That is why 
some anonymous soul has just 
draped a banner on a bridge in 
Tel Aviv, which says simply: 
“Rabin: Wait A Second.” 

Beit Ud snapped something in 
the Israeli psyche. As an Israeli 
friend remarked to me: “1 fed 
now like we’ve tried war, we’ve 
tried peace, what’s left? Has it 
finally come down to that stupid 


such 

iswer 

after 


joke, ‘Oh well, that tut crazy 
Middle East7 Is thatt? Kre we 
living the joke now?” 

Why did Beit Lid us 
profound questions? 

could be found the nxxi 

when the Israeli newspaerVedi- 
otb Ahronoth ran picture oml 19 
victims on its front page, udV the 
banner headline: “The 
Who Will Never Come 

That headline int 
but one of the victims wers 
Israeli paratroopers in uife 
yet the newspaper calle. 
“children.” When 18-year- Id 
diers die in Lebanon, the i 


On Clinton , Public and Press Diverg* 


W 


ASHINGTON — Among 
many reporters and pun- 
dits working in Washington. 
Bill Clinton’s State of tbe Union 
Message was a stunning flop. 
But among many Americans 
elsewhere in tbe country it was a 
success, judging by polls, ratings 
and a sampling of public opinion 
by the MacNeil/Lehrer News- 
hour. How could these judg- 
ments be so radically different? 

While many voters are inter- 
ested in substance, a number of 
anchors and columnists, acting 
like Broadway critics, “cov- 
ered" the speech as if it were the 
opening of a play. They- were 
absorbed with style and form 
rather than programs. 

No surprise here. Increasing- 
ly. academic studies point to a 
press preoccupation with “the- 
ater” criticism instead or old- 
fashioned political analysis. 

The occasional commentator 
focused on substance rather than 
style, but most gathered around 
the obvious point that tbe speech 
was too long — 81 minutes — 
and too disjointed. Check the 
headline on Richard Cohen's 
column in The Washington Post: 
“All Mush and No Message.” 

An overall laziness seems to 
have permeated Washington's 
press corps, as time and again all 
that commentators could think 
of saying was that Mr. Clinton 
tried to satisfy too many con- 
stituents. that he lacked vision 
and that he was “unfocused.” 
like his administration. 

Much of the nation registered 
a different judgment. According 
to television ratings. Americans 
did not click off the president 
Indeed. ABCs ratings increased 
the longer he spoke. Polls indi- 


By Marvin Kalb 


caled that many viewers reacted 
with modest enthusiasm. 

A Washington Post/ ABC poll 
showed that the president’s ap- 
proval rating jumped to 54 per- 
cent from 46 percent Clearly, 
' ready 


to give him the benefit of the 
doubt Focus groups, such as the 
one in Denver featured on PB^s 
Newshour, did not even mention 
the length of tbe speech. They 
were concerned about programs 
and policies. 

On that broadcast, a Republi- 
can panelist volunteered the 
view that tbe president seemed 
presidential and not, as the col- 
umnist David Broder put it. 
“the loquacious, self-centered 
youth who somehow slipped 
into the Oval Office.” 

The panel seemed to appreci- 
ate Mr. Clinton’s emphasis on 
education and welfare reform 
and his willingness, however ex- 
pedient the motive, to cooperate 
with the Republican leadership 
on Capitol Hill. 

The inside-outside disparity 
suggests a disconnect between 
the press and the public it serves 
— or is supposed to serve. 

As in the 1992 presidential 
campaign, and to a lesser extent 
in the 1994 elections, the press 
seems absorbed with process 
while the public yearns for a 
serious exploration of issues. 

One explanation is that re- 
porters in Washington are so 
close to the story of politics, so 
friendly with the politicians, so 
knowledgeable about the issues, 
that they assume that the public 
is equally informed and eager 


for titillating insider tidts 
rather than a detailed (borii?) 
review of the main issues. 

Another possible explanatn 
is that journalists have bccoe 
so accustomed to criticizingl! 
politicians, especially Bill Ct- 
ton, that they are more comfe- 
able attacking than praising. - 
deed, they are terrified lit 
someone could conclude ti> 
they are — heavens! — symj 
thetic to Clinton policies. 

Whether the issue is a pre: 
denlial campaign or a State > 
tbe Union speech, a credibitit 
gap is developing between th 
press and tbe public, at a tiro 
when the press is extraordinary 
powerful and the public is des- 
perately hungry for information. 

Why are so many Americans 
rushing to the new mysteries of 
the Internet and listening to talk 
radio in surprising numbers? 
One answer may be that the 
press is losing trustworthiness 
— that it comes through as hav- 
ing its own agenda. 

Tbe press is being perceived 
as elitist, opinionated, liberal 
and self -ccnLe red. Although it 
looks facts in the face every day. 
it is blind on this score. 

The only way it can recover 
the bedrock trust it enjoyed in 
an earlier time is to return to 
yesterday’s legwork and to drop 
the pomposity. 

The writer, a visiting professor 
at George Washington University, 
is director of the Shurenstein Cen- 
ter on Press, Polities and Public 
Pohcv at Harvard University; he 
was chief diplomatic correspon- 
dent far CBS and NBC far 25 
years. He contributed this com- 
ment to The Ne* v York Times. 


pers call them “soldiers.” But 
when 18-year-old soldiers die at a 
bus stim m the heart of Israel they 
are called “children.” 

I think it was the Israeli way of 
saying that these youths were not 
at war; they were at home. And 
the fact that 19 Israeli children 
could be killed at home by Pales- 
tinian suicide bombers, even after 
there was supposed to be peace, 
means that the accord with the 
PLO most be hollow. 

There was also the fact that the 
Beit Lid attack was carried oat by 
two Palestinian bombers working 
together. The idea that you coula 
recruit two people to commit sui- 
cide together, the first blowing 
himself up amid the soldiers and 
the second blowing himself up 
amid the rescue squad, is so utter- 
ly depraved that it left Israelis 
feeling that they were dealing 
with something wholly out of 
their control. 

A woman I knew in Beirut used 
to joke that whenever she flew on 
an airplane out of Lebanon she 
carried a bomb in her suitcase, 
because tbe odds of two people 
carrying a bomb on the same 
plane were virtually impossible. 
Well, the Palestinian fundamen- 
talists just beat the odds, and 
that’s scary. 

Mr. Rabin seemed so disorient- 
ed by it that be ordered police to 
protect the bus stops where para- 
troopers gather. Hunk about thaL 
Police protecting paratroopers. 
Who will protect the police? 

The other thing dial so un- 
nerved Israelis was how Palestin- 
ian fundamentalists in Gaza cele- 


brated, even re-enacted, tbe sui- 
dde bombings, while Mr. Arafat 
issued a perfunctory condemna- 
tion through a spokesman. This 
has left maty Israelis wondering 
whether their problem is not with 
a few Palestinian extremists but 
with a co mmuni ty of extremists. 

Mr. Rabin has picked up on the 
Israelis’ desire to separate from 
the Palestinians. Every day now he 
declares that his primary concern 
is the “97 percent of Israelis” who 
live within the boundaries of “sov- 
ereign Israel” — not those settlers 
in the West Bank and Gaza. 

But while the prime minister 
speaks about separation, his 
government has increased settle- 
ments in the West Bank by 10 
percent in two years. That is cra- 
zy. It undermines Mr. Arafat's 
credibility and leaves Palestin- 
ians feeling that they are being 
duped. It’s time for Mr. Rabin to 
draw them a line where Israel 
stops and they start. 

As for Mr. Arafat, Israelis 
don’t expect him to end all vio- 
lence against them. They under- 
stand that some originates from 
areas under Israel's control. But 
they do expect him to remove the 
ambiguity about whether these 
suicide bombers are the fringe of 
his community or its very soul. 

If they are the fringe, then he 
has to demonstrate that. If they 
are the soul, then this peace pro- 
cess is over. The only Palestinian 
state will be in heaven, with the 
suicide bombers, not here on 
earth next to Israel. And that’s 
not maybe. 

The New York Times. 
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1895 : Coioniai Congo 

PARIS — [The Herald says in an 
editorial:] Tbe Congo is about to 
Finaily become a Belgian colony, 
/hich it has been in fact, if not in 
iw, since King Leopold was 
’>liged to give up maintaining 
: budget of the great African 
lie out of h is private pocket. The 
pg of the Belgians, who had 
uraertaken the colonisation of the 
Cigo with purely humanitarian 
airs, abandons to Belgium the 
-•oniderable sums he has devoted 
o U philanthropic work, which, 
iy \ gradual deviation from his 
riaal programme, has become 
fro apolitical and commercial. 

193 : Passenger to Mars 

PHUDELPH1A — Captain 
Claui Collins, president of the 
Aviaus Club of Pennsylvania, 
offersh be a passenger in the 
rocke(jn vented bv Professor 


Goddard for the leap to Mara. He 
requires communication be estab- 
lished by a previous rocket reach- 
ing the planet before he makes toe 
attempL One of his conditions is 
that a “board of ten prominent 
scientists shall agree to the practi- 
cability of the completed rocket 
and its possible success of reaching 
the planet with me safely.” 

1945: Into Manila 

Washington — President 

Roosevelt, hailing the American 
re-entry into Manila, pointed a 
warning to “Japanese and other 
enemies of peaceful nations” 
that “their world of treachery, 
aggression and enslavement can- 
not survive.” [The Herald says in 
an editorial:] We have redeemed 
the promise to return; we must 
press on now with the sober re- 
solve that wc will not again so far 
forget the responsibilities of our 
power on the world’s stage. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Jihad (hief 
Calls FjO 
Self-Rde 
Deal ‘lead’ 


Traditional Ramadan Radio Tales Give Egypt a Mediumfor Its Message 


By Nora Eistany 

Washington P Service 
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DAMASCUS- The leader 
of the radical Islsic group that 
claimed respoaslity for a re- 
pent bombing inrael has said 
that the Israeli- 10 accords on 
Palestinian self-le are “effec- 
tively dead.” 

; “The war ccinues,” Fathi 
Shiqaqi, secreta-general of Is- 
lamic Jihad, s: in an. inter- 
.view. "What isring on inside 
■Palestine now i real war that 
.'will witness ancalation." 

Islamic Jihawhich claimed 
■responsibility w detonating 
'bombs that led 21 Israelis 

■ last month, m tains the “big- 
;gest military wration inside 
. Palestine,” MShiqaqi said 

- Islamic Jihand the Islamic 
! Resistance N'ement, or Ha- 

■ mas, have beat the forefront 
; of efforts byamic radicals to 
.derail the a^ments between 
; Israel and tralestine Libera- 
! lion Organtion ch airman . 

■ Yasser Aral to establish lim- 
ited Palestui autonomy in 

■ the Gaza Ip and the West 
' Bank town Jericho. 

Mr. Ship said he was “sat- 

■ isfied” witte bombing. 

“It was lilitary target well 

• hit and re\je for the killing of 
' Hani Abe he said referring 
' to a Palejian journalist and 

*9 Islamic Jxl member who died 
in a Novber bombing that 

- many PaJnian militants sus- 

• pect washed out by Israeli 
! inlelligeragenls. 

Mr. Sfcqi, 44, founded Is- 
; lamic Jit in Gaza in 1981. 

■ Since b <f, expelled from the 

• Gaza Sun 1988, he has lived 
! various^ Beirut, Damascus 

■ and Teh- 

His pence and activities in 

• Syria ft criticism recently 
' from ttf-S. government. 

Aftedr. Shiqaqi made a 

- statem on Jan. 22 confinn- 
; ing Isle Jihad's role in the 

- bombi Secretary of State 
Warred. Christopher called 

! the S*i foreign nrimster to 

■ stress^ need tostopprovid- 
; ing; afe haven for terrorist 

- group a State Department 
' spokoman. said 

Syt officials andMr. Shi- 

• qaqiiy that there, are- striic- 
yi iralfidal or logistical links 

■ betw Damascus and Islamic 

- Tihaoperatives in the Israeli- 
! occpd territories. 

■* bShiqaqi said he. was not 
" invid in the “direct, plan- 
ning the Jan.. 22 bombing, 
buPas informed within, an 
hoi • ' 

'bombing capped months 
of i-lsraeli -violence by. Mus- 
linoups opposed to’ the Mid- 
list peace process. 

.en the lenders of Egypt, 
Is, Jordan and the PLO met 
iniro on Thursday in an ef- 
f,to bolster support for 
p^ they condemned yio- 
1 p and terrorism, and Prime 
^ster Yitzhak Rabin of Isra- 
eemanded that Syria stop 
riding a haven for Palestin- 
i groups that oppose the 
x process. 

ut on Saturday, Syria dis- - 
sed Mr. Rabin’s demand, 
mg Arabs had the right to 
st Israel until they had liber- 
i their occupied lands, Reu- 
j reported 

Israel Main tains Curfew 
rhe Israeli cabinet deocled 
nday to maintain its teiest 
jsure of the West Bank, and 
aza Strip, which was imposed 
ter the Jan. 22 bombing, Reu- 
rs reported from Jerusalem. 
The decision, which keep s 
ms of thousands of Patestm- 

ios from commuting to jobs m 
srael, angered Palestinian tad 
who said the ban would 


rs. 


ncourage the Muslim exhau- 
sts it was meant to deter. 


2 Senators Wart 
U.S. Embassy 

In Jerusalem 
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By Chris Hedges 

A V»* fork Timet Strut e 


CAIRO — There is an old Arabic super- 
stition that warns that whoever tells stories 
during the day will grow horns and see his 
gold turn into iron. Night is the time for 
stories. And the best stories, as has been true 
for generations in the Muslim world, are 
saved for the languid evenings during the 
holy month of Ramadan. 

At dusk during the holy month, which 
started Wednesday. Muslims break their 
daylong fast, performed as penance, with 
iflar. the evening meal. They feast on dates 
and figs, on qatayif, small pancakes filled 
with raisins and nuts, and on bamia, a beef 
stew with okra and onions. 

And, while families gather around the 
table, many turn on the radio to follow the 
special serials that start on the first day of 
Ramadan and culminate on the lasL These 
stories of love, intrigue and adventure help 
envefop this country of nearly 60 million in 
a unity of purpose that briefly shuts out the 
widespread poverty, political unrest and 
misery. 

And the serials cany on the ancient art of 


storytelling that Arabs have nurtured since 
before the “Thousand and One Nights.” 

But in the politically charged climate of 
EgypL ihe serials are also an important pari 
of the government’s drive against Islamic 
militants, who are waging a violent cam- 
paign to create an Islamic state. 

As portrayed in. these melodramas, the 
police tend to be intelligent and honest. 
Islamic militants, when they appear, are 
usually depraved and misguided. And 
Egypt is shown as a land of hope and 
opportunity for those who work. 

The militants, who denounce the serials, 
have threatened many of the writers, actors 
and directors involved, and some or them 
now have bodyguards. 

“In the last couple of years, the govern- 
ment has increased its use of the radio 
serials to transmit its propaganda.” said 
Fahmi Howadi. a writer on Islamic affairs. 
“The serials are now a powerful weapon in 
the government's war against (he Islamic 
trend, although ! find the government's 
message naive and unconvincing.” 

The serials, nevertheless, are extremely 
popular. 

“The lower classes listened faithfully to 


these programs." >aid Samva Saalv. head of 
the sociology department at Ein Shams Uni- 
versity. “The programs portray the prob- 
lems many people face, from marital diffi- 
culties and poverty to drug addiction. 
People look to the dramas for solu lions." 

There are four main radio stations and 
each nKiunts serials Tor the month. The 
stations broadcast their programs at differ- 
ent times so listeners can switch from one to 
the next until suhour. the meal e3ien just 
before dawn. 

Egypt's television and cinema stars spent 
most of January in recording studios in 
Cairo's radio and television building pro- 
ducing the 15-minute episodes. 

“When I was a young girl my friends and 
1 would sit up nights and listen to the 
dramas during Ramadan,” said Salwa Mo- 
hammed Ali. an actress who is playing in a 
radio serial. “I could barely wait until the 
next episode” 

The writers, actors and the actresses often 
save their best scripts and performances for 
Ramadan. Many have also developed a 
fondness for radio drama, an art form that 
has died out in many other parts of the 
world 


“Radio invites people to imagine, to par- 
ticipate in the production." said Mrs. Mo 
hammed. "It gives almost as much pleasure 
as reading." 

The hottest serial this year is called “Rice 
With the Angels." The show, taken from an 
Arabian proverb about dreamers that says 
“they are eating rice with the angels." fea- 
tures some of the biggest names in Egyptian 
show business. 

The serial (ells the story of a beautiful girl. 
Shams, and a poor boy who loves her. Meo- 
adi, whose schemes to make money are 
thwarted by his lack of education and pov- 
erty. 

“The message of this story is that people 
who dream must dream realistically,” said 
the serial’s script writer. Osama Anwar Oka- 
sha. “If our dreams are unrealistic they can 
be destructive. People must dream within 
their limitations and capabilities." 

There arc numerous scenes that hammer 
home this point. 

“Shams doesn't want just love,” the char- 
acter Menadi tells his friend Essam. “She 
wants someone who wall snatch her away 
from this life, someone who will take her 


higher and higher. This is her dream. It is 
my dream, too.” 

“But you cannot hold down your jobs." 
Essam points out. “You have no weight. 
You do no take responsibility." 


“This is not a lime for people to crawl up 

lies. “It 


a ladder rung by rung,” Menadi replies, 
is a time for people to jump.” 

Jn the story, Menadi is falsely accused 
and arrested in the killing of a German, who 
first appears as a kindly old man who lives 
in Menadi's alleyway. 

The German, it turns out later, was a 
former Nazi who persecuted Jews. In the 
end, the police will discover that the assassi- 
nation was carried out by the Israeli secret 
service, the Mossad, and Shams and Menadi 
will get married when he is freed from 
prison, chastened and realistic about his life. 

“This is just entertainment." said Naglaa 
Fathi. a movie star who appears in the serial. 

“The whole country fasts at the same 
time, eats at the same time and listens to the 
radio at the same time. We all come together 
for Ramadan. The only problem, for us. 
comes from all the people who keep asking 
us how the story will end." 


After 9 Months of Self-Rule, Jericho Still Awaits the Great Leap Forward 


By Clyde Haberman 

New York Times Sernce 
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JERICHO — lyad Abu Niel 
has this sinking feeling that Jer- 
icho went through its allotted 
15 minutes of fame, and no- 
body noticed. 

A year ago, someone offered 
60,000 Jordanian dinars for his 
sliver of real estate on the main 
square. That was equivalent to 
about $84,000. or an astonish- 
ing $800 a square foot 
But with Jericho the first 
West Bank area to come under 
Palestinian self-rule — junior 
partner to the Gaza Strip — Mr. 
Abu NieJ felt in his bones that 
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this somnolent town was going 


to boom. So he told the wo 
be buyer to keep his money. 

It may have been the biggest 
mistake of his life, he now says. 

“Nobody is going to pay even 
10,000 dinars these days,” he 
said. In December, he opened a 
jewelry stare on the property. 
But business is mainly with 
hard-pressed people coming in 
to sell gold, not buy it. 

“You could say,” he said with 
more than a dollop of under- 
statement, “that I'm feeling 
pretty frustrated.” 

So are many others in Jeri- 
cho, who planned and dreamed 
in the unaccustomed glow of 
world attention last year, and 
then, watched their hopes fade. 

Not that nothing has hap- 
pened in nine months of self- 
rule under the Palestinian Au- 
thority led by Yasser Arafat. 
Israeli soldiers are gone from 
the center of town, and that is 
the biggest prize, people say. 
Four bank branches have 
opened, and dozens of houses 
have been renovated. Some new 


construction is obvious, such as 
a two-story business complex 
where Lufthansa and Egypt Air 
agents promise to rent space. 

But many expected a much 
greater leap forward, and disap- 
pointment is keen. Jericho re- 
mains a pladd town of 15,000 
that lays claim to being the 
world’s oldest city, but which 
has not seen much action since 
Joshua made the walls come 
tumbling down. 

The “might have beens” start 
with Mr. Arafat. 

Many look for granted that 
he would set up shop here. One 
wealthy family was even asked 
to clear out of its house so that 
he could move in. 

Instead, the Palestinian lead- 
er settled in Gaza. He has not so 


much as dropped by since a 
brief visit in July. Aid* 


!es say he 
is waiting for the opening of 
Jong-delayed “safe passages" 
that would allow him to travel 
back and forth without asking 
for Israeli permission every step 
of the way. 

While they understand that 
political logic, people in Jericho 
feel let down all the same. 

“If Arafat had settled here, it j 
would have been different,” a j 
clothing store clerk said. “Jeri- , 
cho would have been the center. 


Patricia Highsmith, 74, 
Mystery Writer, Is Dead 


By Randy Kennedy 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — Patricia 
Hi ghsmi th, 74, the American 
writer whose tales of gentlemen 
murderers and psychological 
intrigue were often explorations 
of her own obsessions, died Sat- 
urday at Caritk hospital in Lo- 
carno, Switzerland, near the vil- 
lage where she had lived since 
1982. 

No cause of death was given 
by hospital officials. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 

Ms. Highsmith, who pub- 
lished 20 novels and seven 
short-story collections, was best 
known for creating Tom Rip- 
ley, a highly mannered murder- 
er who was the central character 
in five novels. 

Her first book, “Strangers on 
a Train,” was published in 1950 
after being rejected by six pub- 
lishers. The tale of two men, 
Bruno and Guy, who meet on a 
train and mak e a murder pact, 
was made into a movie by Al- 
fred Hitchcock in 1951. 

Ms. Highsmith often said she 
disliked being classified as a 
crime writer, and many review- 
ers tended to agree. Graham 
Greene, with whom Ms. Highs- 
milh frequently corresponded, 
called her a “writer who has 
created a world of her own — a 
world claustrophobic and irra- 
■ tional which we enter each time 
with a sense of personal dan- 


ger. 


Ms. Highsmitb’s tales often 
involved people whose lives in- 
tersect briefly and who become 
involved in apparently harmless 
games that lead to violence: a 
San who buys and furnishes a 
bouse for a woman happily 
married to another man. a loner 
in New York City who Finds a 
man’s wallet on the street and 
invades the man’s life. 

Her character Tom Ripley is 
an intelligent, cultured gentle- 
man who dabbles in art. music 
and, occasionally, murder. A 
1975 review of her work, pub- 
lished in The Times Literary 
Supplement of London, said 
she used Ripley as a means tu 


map the moral consciousness of 
the immoral, to portray people 
who obsessively examine their 
motives and morals but for 
whom there is always some- 
thing basic missing. ' 

Geoffrey P. Parsons, 65, 
Pianist and Accompanist 

LONDON (NYf) — Geof- 
frey Penwill Parsons. 65. a pia- 
nist who accompanied many of 
the world’s leading angers, died 
of cancer Jan. 26 at Middlesex 
Hospital in London. 

Mr. Parsons was considered 
by many to be one of the lead- 
ing accompanists of his time. 
The list pf singers with whom he 
worked included Victoria de los 
Angeles. Birgit Nflsscn. Nicolai 
Gedda, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 
Christa Ludwig, Janet Baker. 
Thomas Hampson and Jessye 
Norman. 

He also played for such in- 
strumentalists as the cellist Paul 
Tortelier and the violinist Na- 
than Milston. 

WBEam E. Edwards, 73. who 
was navy commander of the 
submarine that rescued Lieu- 
tenant George Bush when the 
future president's plane was 
shot down during World War 
II. died of cancer Tuesday in 
Bay St Louis. Mississippi. 

Evelyn Tripp, 67. a leading 
fashion model of the 1950s and 
1960s, died of colon- cancer 
Monday in Remsenburg, New 
York. 

Philip Borsos, 41. a director 
whose films include “Far From 
Home: The Adventures of Yel- 
low Dog” and the Academy 
Award-nominated short 
“Nails,” died of leukemia 
Thursday in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

Thomas Hayward, 77. a lead- 
ing tenor at the Metropolitan 
' Opera during the 1940s and 
1950s. died of kidney and heart 
failure Thursday in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

* Yuri DysWenko, 58. a Rus- 
sian realist painter who emi- 
grated to the United States in 
1989, died of lung canper Mon- 
■dav in Richmond Hills, New 
York. 


and many more people would 
have come lo visit — and to 
spend.” 

Start-up money for public 
works projects has been slow to 
arrive from Mr. Arafat's offices 
in Gaza. Self-rule has also had 
unanticipated drawbacks. 

For example, Jericho under 
autonomy, a crane-shaped dis- 
trict of 24 square miles, has 
more crossing points Lhan it did 
before. So there are more Israeli 
roadblocks and irritating delays 
for Pales tinian drivers. 

Israeli soldiers routinely or- 
der buses to skirt the district, so 
many tourists never make it 
into’ town. And Jericho has 
reaped few of the hoped-for 


benefits from the new peace 
treaty between Israel and Jor- 
dan. Most non-Palestinians 
avoid the Altenby Bridge, just 
east of town and formerly the 
main border crossing. They find 
it easier lo use two new cross- 
ings. near the Gulf of Aqaba 
and Sea of Galilee. 

“In the end. peace should be 
expressed with facts on the 
ground, but that hasn't hap- 
pened here," said Hassan Saleh 
Hussein, Jericho's mayor since 
in August. 

Unemployment is high, ac- 
cording to the mayor, whose 
desk is filled with 700 applica- 
tions for Jobs that he says do 
not exist. 


Somehow, though, the Pales- 
tinian Authority has found 
work for many of the 320 pris- 
oners who were freed by Israel 
last summer and who live in a 
trailer park on the edge of town, 
forced to stay in the autono- 
mous district while completing 
their sentences. A few who 
killed Palestinians suspected of 
collaborating with Israel now 
cany automatic rifles and move 
freely in a fenced-off com- 
pound that is headquarters to 
Jibril Rajoub, the gravel-voiced 
security chief here. 

Jericho’s streets are awash 
with Mr. Rajoub's plainclothes 
agents and hundreds of uni- 
formed officers who have little 


to do while they wait for self- 
rule to spread. Not everyone in 
town likes the security forces. 
Some business leaders accuse 
the police of intimidating dis- 
senters, and they say fears rose 
after a Palestinian prisoner died 
two weeks ago while in police 
custody. Relatives said his neck 
and hands had been cut. 

“We’re still waiting for the 
autopsy, but 1 think it was a 
natural death.” Mr. Rajoub 
said in an interview. Actually, 
he added, “everyone was glad 
he died. He was a famous gang- 
ster, who collaborated with the 
Israelis and killed four people. 
He was a very bad guy.” 

It is quieter on Jericho's 


streets with his police in charge 
and the Israelis gone, he says. 
On that score, almost no one in 
town disagrees. And even if 
many are plainly disappointed 
by tiie lack of blistering eco- 
nomic change, others counsel 
patience. 

One of them is Farouk Hadi. 
who led the group of investors 
who built the new business 
complex. Most shops are still 
unrented, he acknowledged. 

“Nothing can be done in six 
months,” he said. “I've studied 
the situation, and I think Jeri- 
cho is going to be very impor- 
tant It will take two or three 
years, though. Things take 
time." 
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Turnover in ‘Crisis’ 

a and U.S. Fear Mismanagement 


By Douglas Farah 

Jl .±xlnn«ti'n /'«*u AVn ; .v 


PANAMA CITY — When l'ne 
anal Treaty was signed in 19. 7. it 


Panama 

Canal Treaty was signed in ■*/ /. »« "***“£ 
nosed to lead to an orderly takeover of the 
sprawling U.S. military installations here by 
=lie Panamanian govemnienL providing Pan- 
ama with needed infrastructure and a perma- 
nent source of income. 

Sut with only five year* left before the 
United States finishes its pullout, just I? 


nereert of 


liie properties have been taken 


and 


o-er pv the Panamanian government 
of those arc now a shambles. 

There is growing concern by U.S. and Pan- 
.r.j^nian officials that the American bases, 
•.'ldeiv called Panama's national patrimony. 

lotlc" be squandered. 

“V.’c are at a crisis point- saio General 
3arrc R. McCaffrey, commander in chief of 
;3;c 0 S Souther- Command here. 

“in the past fix :• years, we have turned over 
5 ; H't buildir.2*- and H'.'XlO acres, and in the 
ner.l five v.e .v;!l have to ;um o\er_5.000 
buildinas." he c 'juinued. “There arc J7.000 
^.j.^ .-.I' j_ His '. .tv will bold us jointly 
j;c" un.acie for the patrimony or Panama. 
'.V j j;re in an emergency situation.' 

•"■■j,, \ that the installations, with their 

nar.i cured lawns and barracks, schools, hos- 
V‘ai'. comrian-j .'rn:-'. r .-. airfields and han- 
\zxii for nn-re mar. eight decades to 


P inaiv.j Cana! and project U.S. 
■ V-.'estcrn Hemisphere, will fall 


•r.t? disrepair through negligence and a lack 
of pi. mning and resources. 

' Vhile Panama’s ability to operuie the canal 
;s no: in doubt — it is already largely run by 
PanamtJiiuns — me cuesikn of the country's 
Coiliiv iv finance the $500 million annual 
operating budget could loom larger if the 
surroundiriE. properties are not well adminis- 
tered. ’’ J , . 

"The carta! is JfO v car. ; aid atid needs a lot of 
repairs all the lime. " .••aid a U.S. official in- 
volved in the n rc-cess. ' If the properties go to 
seed, there is fear Panama v.tl! be shortsighted 
jr.d kill the goose .hat la;. - the golden egg." 

One of the biegevt problems the Panamani- 
ar government faces is the co.-l of maintain- 
t . 2 the facilities. or of tearing them down to 


replace them with tourist hotels or expanded 
port facilities. Estimates of the properties' 
value range as high as $32 billion. 

“It is hard to assess what they are really 
worth." a U.S. official said. “But they are not 
worth a damn thing if not maintained." 

The U.S. military spends $80 million a year 
here — $30 million in utility bills to keep 
things running in the humid tropical climate, 
and $50 million on maintenance. 

The Panamanian government cannot af- 
ford this unless it turns the Facilities into 
money-making endeavors. Operating_ profits 
by all accounts are limited. Higher tariff rales 
would mean loss of tonnage to ships that 
would instead round South America or or to 
land transit across the United States. 

No care has been given to the once-beauti- 
ful buildings that used to house the School of 
the Americas, a training center for Latin 
American officers. Turned over in 1984. the 
buildings have been stripped of everything, 
down to the electrical wiring. 

The railroad that used to serve the former 
Canal Zone is also in disrepair, and squatters 
are moving into housing turned over to the 
Panamanian government. 

The Coco Solo health clinic on the Atlantic 
side of the isthmus, however, has continued to 
function since it was turned over. 

While getting the U.S. military to leave was 
the theme of Panamanian nationalists before 
the treaty was signed, the government here 
repeatedly has postponed taking over even 
the mosi valuable areas and is trying to get the 
U.S. forces to stay longer. 

Several recent polls indicate that an over- 
whelming majority of Panamanians now 
wants the United States to retain the bases, in 
large pan because the facilities are a major 
emoloyer here and those who work on the 
bases make far more than they would else- 
where in Panama. 

But the U.S. military, cutting back bases in 
the United States and" around the world, has 
no intention of staying. 

“We will be gone, as the treaty stipulates, 
by noon. December 31. 1999.” a U.S. officer 
said. “We have economic pressures of our 
own to move out. and we will. The question is 
how to ensure the Panamanians use the prop- 
erties successfully and minimize the adverse 
economic impact.” 



TRADE: China ReactsDefiantly 
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H. Brown, said Sunday thaL he 
was “very hopeful” of an agree- 
ment wi'th China to avert a 
trade war over intellectual 
property piracy. Agence 
France- Presse reported from 
Jerusalem. 

[“There is always a chance 
for an agreement, and f'm very 
hopeful that there will be agree- 
ment.” Mr. Brown said during a 
visit to Israel. 

[“We never stop wanting to 
engage the Chinese and others 
with whom we are having a dis- 
pute.” added Mr. Brown, who 
lad a major American trade in- 
vestment mission to China in 
May.j 

On Sunday, the Communist 
Party newspaper. People's Dai- 
ly. and most other papers ran 
the same Xinhua press agency 
items saying that Washington 
had ordered crippling tariffs on 
Chinese exports and that "sov- 
ereignty and national dignity” 
demanded countermeasures, 
Reuters reported from Beijing. 

“Resorting to pressure and 
reprisals won't help solve prob- 
lems," said the main People’s 
Daily headline. 

Officials and business people 


in Beijing d in Hong Kong, 
the main mduit . of China^l 
trade, urge >oth sides to coin-*! 
promise, ar some appeared to • 
believe the would be a last- , 
minute con omise. 

“It’s a tjeal case of drag- 
ging the n< tiations on until 
the last mi te.” said Donald 
Sl Pierre, ose China Auto- 
motive Con neats Corp. bra- 
kers joint ntures between 
U.S. and Cl se carmakers. 

"I am fulbonfidem the is- 
sue will be reived before Feb- 
ruary 26 — 9 probably soon- 
er,” he told liters in Beij ing 

Yet. other lalysts said they 
believed thathina's leaders, 
maneuvering hr position as 
Mr. Deng fas from, power, 
appear to ha little room to 
grant U.S. co issions, even if 
they were will , While Beijing 
concedes it h problems out- 
lawing intellec J piracy', it in- 
sists on findin ilutions on its 
own terms. 
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of The New 
varied from 


Mickey Kantor, U.S. trade representative, holding a Del Monte can and a Chinese copy. 

TIES: Washington Sees Worsening Relations With China on Range of Issues 

— — . . i r* U/rtfkinfttnn 1 ' 


Continued from Page 1 
crackdown, new military 
threats a gains t Taiwan and a 
new flow of Chinese missiles 
and other weaponry to nations 
such as Iran and Pakistan. 

“There is no question we are 
having some difficult problems 
right now in certain areas,” said 
Winston Lord, assistant secre- 
tary of state. He added that the 
troubles were "partly related to 
the domestic political situation 
in China." 

Mr. Lord listed in particular 
human rights, trade issues, non- 
proliferation issues and Tai- 
wan, but he noted later that 
Washington remained optimis- 
tic that it could keep making 


headway on less sensitive issues 
such as alien smuggling and 
narcotics control with Beijing. 

Other senior U.S. officials 
said they feared that a key test . .. . ... 

fOTaU who aspire to replace Mr. 

hw certainty apout how long Mr. 


partment report on China's hu- 
man-rights record. It noted that 
Beijing lightened controls in 
1994 on uhauthorized speech, 
publications, assembly and as- 
sociations, while moving swiftly 
era is un- 


Compli eating Washington’s 
effort to find some leverage 
attract speculation in Washing- 
ton was articulated late last 


iers will be 
ims of the 
ler the rules 
for exam- 
ines Service 
put a $100 
1 Chinese? 
led to the 


firmly they stood up to Wash- 
ington. 

With Mr. Deng gone, “it will 
be harder foe pro-Western peo- 
ple to speak out as openly, and 
easier for strong nationalists to 
assert themselves," predicted 
an official who closely follows 
Chinese matters. 

Some signs of new political 
repression are already evident, 
according to the latest State De- 


Jiang wall re main in power and 
what type of government his 
successor might produce. The 
outcome, officials said, could 
determine whether China re- 
mains a peaceful power or be- 
comes a strategic enemy of the 
United States. 

The range or alternatives that 
to “cut off organized expres- 
sions of protest or criticism." 




hastened bv the Mexican. Crisis, Finance Ministers Try to Tame Monetary Tidal Waves 


Conduced from Paye 1 
I" much smaller doses depen- 
dent on firmer policy commit- 
ments. 

“One could argue whether 
•his was the appropriate deci- 
sion,” Hans Tietmeyer, presi- 
dent of the Bundesbank, said, 
“but it has been taken." 

Bonn feared that Mexico 
would leave little Fund re- 


sources for Russia and Ukraine, 
whose instability worries Euro- 
peans as much as Mexico’s wor- 
ries Americans. The Seven gave 
Mr. Rubin the difficult task of 
discussing economic reforms 
with Russian officials at the 
regular Fund spring meeting. 

There is no lack of sugges- 
tions for ways to anticipate, 
track and even police the huge 


flows of private investment that 
have become the principal 
source of growth for developing 
countries — and their greatest 
worry, as they seek first to at- 
tract the money and then hold 
on to it. But all raise as many 
questions as they answer. 

Eddie George, governor c?f 
the Bank of England, said 
banking regulators ought to 


monitor the buildup of short- 
term debt in order to forestall 
another crisis like Mexico's — 
but this is hardly original and 
was first mooted in 1982 after 
the last Mexican financial cri- 
sis, when Mexico could not pay 
its bank creditors. 

Michel Camdesseus, the IMF 
managing director, said that the 
Fund might need more money 
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to handle future crises. C. Fred 
Bergsten, director of the Insti- 
tute for International Econom- 
ics in Washington has proposed 
a more specific safety net, with 
$100 billion pledged by many 
nations acconling to a formula 
worked out in advance. The 
plan seeks to forestall currency 
crises and also to avoid hag- 
gling during the panic over each 
nation's role and burden. 

But one senior European cen- 
tral banker defined the dileni- 


Unlike the period before the 
massacre of protesters in 1989, 
when the Beijing government 
was deeply; divided about how 
to deal with the initial stirrings 
of public dissent, there is now a 
strong consensus in the new re- 
gime favoring an early clamp- 
down, a U.S. official said. 


Set against the backdrop of a 
continuing military buildup in 
China, some U.S. experts nave 


■ Effect in 
David E. Sa 
York Times 
Washington: 

American co 
among the firs 
trade dispute. : 
published Satu 
pie, the U.S. Ci 
would be requir 
tax on every 
made bicycle 
United Slates. 

Over the last fiVeeks,.how- 
«"» **«“ T ever, American fcjals have 

year in a study of Chma s future beeQ pruning the f c f prod- 
organized by the Office of Net uc[s for Ration; fo- 

Assessment at the Pentagon. cus ^jg pn goods 
which is closely watching the ^ olher nati 
.Chinese leadership succession. 

One-third of a 13-member 
expert panel predicted Beijing 

would retain a stable, collective that ^ no t subject t|e tariffs] 
leadership, pursuing its present 
course of modest reform and 
gradually increasing its military 
capability. It could intervene 
militarily to prevent a declara- 
tion of independence by Tai- 
wan and possibly one day go to 
war to defend its claim to rich 
oil fields beneath the Spratly 
Islands in the South China Sea. 

A smaller portion of the pan- 
el predicted that radical reform- 
ers would seize control, fulfill- 
ing Washington's long-held 
dream that China would be- 
come a fellow, nonthrealening 
superpower. 

But half the group predicted 
instead that China would even- 
tually disintegrate, possibly be- 
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asserted that Mr. Deng’s pass- cause of economic disparities 
mg leaves Washington with til- between coastal and inland re- 
tie influence in a nation with an gions and internal frictions pro- 
increased likelihood of causing voked by the rise of a new au- 
mischiefin its immediate neigh- thoritarian leader with a 
borhood. belligerent foreign policy. 


. ae aments 

with Japan. Through first ! 1 
months of 1994. tlynited 
Stales imported S36 ion of 
products from China ||e ex- 
porting $8.5 billion goods 
there. \ 

Last year, the Aficar. 
trade deficit withjbioa 
climbed to $30 billion Augh- 
ly half the size of thfeficit 
with Japan — and UJ 
nesses say that piracy 
can “intellectual pr< 
particularly copyrighte 
rial such as movies am 
has contributed to the tqim- 
balance. 


mas posed by these proposals: 
‘You could have more surveil- 


lance by the IMF to sgoi crises 


before they occur, but who 
would have the muscle to apply 
to governments to stop them? 
And increasing the capital 
available to international insti- 
tutions might only increase the 
risk of more countries following 
lax policies because they knew 
there was more money to bail 
them out.” 
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supported the claim by Mrs. 
Souvaltzi. now says he is less 
sure about the find. 

“It is an important discov- 
ery." Mr. Noureddin said, “but 
we have to be a bit careful. We 
must wait for further study and 
a reconsideration of the text.” 

It was not the first time Mrs. 
Souvaltzi has made this claim. 
Three years ago. she wrote an 
article in an Egyptian magazine 
published by Cairo University 
in which she" said that the same 
structure was the tomb of Alex- 
ander. That report was dis- 
missed by senior archaeologists 
in Egypt and Greece. 

“I have no reservations.” 
Mrs. Souvaltzi said in a state- 
ment Saturday. “This is Alex- 
ander's tomb. There is no 
doubt." 

Mrs. Souvaltzi. who has an 
archaeology degree from the 
University of Athens, is fi- 
nanced in her work by her hus- 
band. She has been excavating 
in the area around the oasis of 
Siwa for the last four years. 

Mrs. Souvaltzi, who says she 
has received mystical guidance 
in her search, in pan from 
snakes, said three tablets she 
had unearthed in front of what 
she said was Alexander's ciypt 
provided the archaeological 
proof. 

One of the tablets, she said, 
was written by Alexander’s 
lieutenant. Ptolemy !. and af- 
firmed a legend that Alexander 
had been poisoned. Another 
tablet, she said, was left by the 
Roman emperor Trajan, who 
she said had paid his respects at 
the burial site. 

The inscriptions on the tab- 
lets. broken into pieces, were 
translated by Mrs. SouvaJtzi's 
husband, who has no forma! 
archaeological (ruining. 

The Greek team said that, 
from the fragments they were 
shown, the tablets did not ap- 
pear to support Mr. Souvaltzi’s 
translations. They also said 
Ihev did not see the eight-point 
Macedonian star that Mrs. Sou- 
valtzi says she found. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL — Peruvian farmers carrying bags 1 1 onions into Ecuador, ; 
across the Aguas Verdes, despite a ban on movement in the disputed border area, j 
Cease-fire talks or. the border conflict were suspended Sund ty without agreement. | 
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Croat- Muslim Accord Call\ 
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customs fees and the rotation of 
the federation's preMdencv. 

U.S. analyst* hud concluded 
privately that “the fault lies pri- 
marily though iioi exclusively 
on the side of the Cruaii.inv'' 
an official said. Under the 
agreement Sunday. ;ud» dis- 
putes can be submitted to a me- 
diator. who very likely will be 
chosen hy the United States 
and will have authority to im- 
pose a solution. 

“It's very significant that 
both sides agreed to binding ar- 
bitration and that they didn't 
try to restrict the scope of the 
arbitration.” said Peter Gal- 
braith. the U.S. ambassador to 
Croatia. “The stronger the fed- 
eration. the stronger wnl be 
those who’ vc been the vi.. tints 
of Serhian aggression ” 

Senator Joseph I. Liehemian. 
Democrat of Connecticut and 
one of three U.S. senators who 
attended the meeting along 
with Defense Secretary William 
j. Perry, said (he federation rep- 
resented “(he best hope for re- 
storing some multiethnic Noei- 
ety in Yugoslavia. " 


U.S. officials emerged from 
(he meeting looking immensely 
relieved since it is widely as- 
sumed. as Senator Sam Nunn. 
Democrat of Georgia, put it. 
that "a breakup of the federa- 
tion would be a disaster." 

But prospects for a compre- 
hensive peace in Bosnia Mill 
look dim. The Croatian- Muslim 
federation controls only 30 per- 
cent of Bosnia: the Serbs con- 
trol the rest and are unwilling to 
see the country divided evenly. 

Moreover. Croatian leaders 
in Zagreb continue to stick by a 
decision to expel the United 
Nations peacekeepers now sep- 
arating Croatian forces and a 
breakaway Croatian Scrbijn 
enclave. Western officials fear 
thjt the extraction of those UN 
troops would lead to war be- 
tween Croatia and Serbia. 

Croatian and Muslim leaders 
sought Sunday to put a positive 
gloss on the reaffirmation of 
their alliance. Foreign Minister 
Mute Granic vowed that Cro- 
atia would not cut a separate 
Bosnian deal with Serbia ai 
Muslims' expense. 

Prime Minister Haris Sihjd- 
zic of Bosnia said the most 


for Mediation 


prising tac-k now was to >ce», .: 
dutihlc peace in the three 
mcAths left before the curre-: 
ceapfire expires. 

ajevo .Airport f)ea) N - 
Bosnia's warring f.ieii.Ti.- 
Sunday to open roaj- 
Saraicvo's airport u» et- 
as the people \«f the he- 
city marked the fir ; i un- 
jn of j market massacre 
tal 'a n ized in terna I ii >r al 
intensify pejee efforts, 
reported. 
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ART A — Two activists 
Ibscure (Mamie sect ha*c 

hi tenved to prison — one** 
for 1 :3ejr> and the olher for K 
forlipp.irting a rebel move- 
ment lium a province into an 
Islam it. late, the AiHara press 
agenc^spnincd. 

Ariel court found M. 
Amin Imidan, 52. and Syam- 
sul Bari Mohammed. J9. 
guilty 1 supporting the Free 
Aceh bvemenl. 
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BOMBAY; Slums for the Yuppi 

Continued from Page 1 

2J2V r °C millions of villagers 
Jured by dreams of a better Ufe. 
ror a nation where the 


ies 


aver- 

ageanntial per capita income is 
?-*?• ^ rea l ■estate explosion 
m its most populous city is cre- 
atmg greater gaps than ever be- 
tween its haves and have nots 
Aiready 5.5 million of Bom- 
P®y s LJ million residents live 
m its 35 slum districts. 

"There is a great danger of 
Bombay becoming a city of the 
super rich and the super poor,” 
said Nasser Munjee, director of 
the Housing Development Fi- 
nance Corp. “The market is af- 
fecting everybody.” 

In addition, hundreds of 
businesses and tens of thou- 
sands of middle-class residents 
-are fleeing the city for newly 
emerging suburban centers. 

The real estate boom also has 
attracted the attention of the 
organized crime. With the gov- 
ernment cracking down on tra- 
ditional gold and diamond 
smuggling, underworld chiefs 
are turning to the city^s newest 
gold mine — development and 
.real estate. In the last year, 
three prominent businessmen 
have been gunned down in what 
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China’s Destiny 
Not for Deng, 
Daughter Says 


The Associated Press 

PARIS — China's desti- 
ny is already in the hands 
of Deng Xiaoping’s succes- 
sors, according to the Chi- 
nese leader’s daughter. But 
she said her father was in 
good health for a 91 -year- 
old. 

Deng Maoinao, also 
known as Deng Rong. said 
that she hoped foreign, na- 
tions would shift their at- 
tention to her father’s suc- 
cessors. She was in Paris to 
promote her book. "'Deng 
Xiaoping My Father.” 

Asked why Mr. Deng 
had not appeared on Chi- 
nese television for the lunar 
New Year, as is customary, 
she said her father had al- 
ready retired. "The destiny 
of China is now in the 
hands of the new team,” 
she said “I hope our for- 
eign friends can show more 
concern for the new team.” 


police say were underworld dis- 
putes over real estate. 

Of all the upheaval created 
by the property price boom, 
none has been more controver- 
sial than the emerging genirifi- 
cation of the Dharavi slum. An 
estimated 600.000 people are 
crammed into 430 acres of ram- 
shackle huts. The shanties are 
so close together and the alleys 
are so narrow that from the air, 
the earth appears to be shingled 
with a ragged patchwork of 
rusty coreugated metal. 

A decade ago. Rajiv Gandhi, 
then prime minister, launched a 
program to construct apart- 
ment buildings in Dharavi for 
slum dwellers. Today, his vision 
has become a victim of the dra- 
matic escalation in real estate 
prices. The Dharavi slum, built 
on a turn-of-th e-century city 
garbage dump, now sprawls 
over some of Bombay's most 
centrally located real estate. 

When the first slum dwellers 
signed up for the Gandhi pro- 
gram, the one-room, 180- 
square-foot apartments cost 
$1,354 each — a hefty amount 
for families that generally live 
on a few dollars a week. Today, 
the same apartments have tri- 
pled in value. 

For some participants, the 
cost of the subsidized housing 
escalated before their apart- 
ments were finished, forcing 
them to sell their units because 
they could not afford the in- 
creased payments. Others sim- 
ply found the lure of a quick 
profit too attractive to pass up. 
even though the program tech- 
nically forbids the resale of the 
apartments to outside buyers. 

Now, with the Gandhi con- 
struction program far from fin- 
ished, the building costs have 
become so prohibitive that the 
government is allowing private 
developers to construct the 
buildings and sell a percentage 
of the units to higher-income 
residents as a way of offsetting 
the cost of housing the poor. 

“It’s a racket,” said A. 
Jockin, president of the Nation- 
al Slnm Dwellers Federation, 
who estimated that 30 percent 
of the Dharavi slum residents 
who bought the subsidized 
apartments have resold them — 
usually to higher-income fam- 
ilies. “The poor person is selling 
at what cost? He is not improv- 
ing the quality of his life. He 
goes back into the slum because 
he can’ t afford anything else.” 

Because retail space in the 
central city has become so ex- 
pensive, shop owners have been 
pushed into the slums, setting 
up rows of chic boutiques sell- 


How Bombay Compares 
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Cost of 
living index 
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Annual 
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ing trendy leather jackets and 
handbags. Along one strip, up- 
per-middle-class women 
draped in silk saris browse 
through air-conditioned shops, 
while across the street, women 
who live in the slum carry bas- 
kets of dried cow dung on their 
heads to fuel their cooking fires. 

But there is another side to 
the Bombay real estate crisis. 
Developers blame the city’s 
strict rent control laws, restric- 
tive development policies and 
poor land management for the 
problems. 

While Mr. Ramachandran, a 
bachelor television director, 
cannot find affordable bousing 
outside the Dharavi slums. Ah- 
med Khan, a taxi driver, has a 
large, two-level apartment 
housing 2 1 members of his ex- 
tended Family, with four park- 
ing spaces, in one of the city's 
poshest districts. His rent is 
$2.50 a month — barely 12 
cents per resident. His family 
has lived in the apartment since 
1959, and the city’s rent-control 
laws make it virtually impossi- 
ble for the landlord to evici 
them or raise their rent. 

“The laws strangulate rather 
than regulate," said Niranjan 
Hiranandani, one of the city’s 
pioneering suburban develop- 
ers. “Overregulation has caused 
this tremendous rise in prices." 

Even the suburbs have gotten 
too expensive for many. Mr. 
Hiranandani is developing a 
planned community, complete 
with office and residential com- 
plexes that include fancy club- 
houses, swimming pools and 
gardens. 

But be said his 300-acre ( 1 20- 
hectare) project 90 minutes 
from central Bombay is also be- 
ing hit by the real-estate boom, 
with prices increasing tenfold 
since he started the project in 
1987. “The lower middle class is 
no longer able to buy there," 
Mr. Hiranandani said. “It’s 
now the middle, upper middle 
and the rich." 

Both the centra! citv and sub- 


urban real estate frenzies have 
sparked violent battles involv- 
ing land sharks and criminal 
gangs. 

Some of the most vitriolic 
disputes have involved 50 aging 
textile mills LhaL occupy 500 
acres of prime real estate in the 
center of Bombay. Most of the 
mills are losing money. The 
government has only recently 
allowed the owners to sell them, 
and then only with the approval 
of the workers, represented by 
powerful unions. 

Organized crime has infiltrat- 
ed the unions, promising mem- 
bers that they will win more 
lucrative deals from mill man- 
agement . Once the unions vote 
to allow textile owners to close 
the mill, the gang leaders then 
arrange for management to sell 
the land to companies con- 
trolled by their organizations. 

“The mafias are brought in to 
frighten the workers,” said 
Meena Menon, 41, a leader of 
the Closed Mill Workers Action 
Committee, an organization 
that attempts to help protect 
mill workers' rights. 

Many developers, business 
leaders and social workers pre- 
dict Bombay’s real estate wars 
will become worse in the com- 
ing years unless the government 
revamps its arcane land-use 
policies. 

“The city needs a vision,” 
said housing finance executive 
Nassar Munjee, a participant in 
Bombay First, a new nonprofit 
group organized to promote 
Bombay as a commercial cen- 
ter. “We have economic liberal- 
ization, but we have no vision of 
where we’re going.” 


Grenade Kills 2 Filipinos 

The Associated Press 

MANILA — Two people 
were killed and 16 wounctal in a 
grenade attack Sunday in a 
market in suburban Quezon 
City', the police said. Investiga- 
tors were seeking witnesses. 


BOOKS 


MASTERS OF DECEP- 
TION: The Gang Thai 
Ruled Cyberspace 

By Michelle Slatalla and Joshua 
Quittner. 225 pages. $23. Harper 
Collins. 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


Reviewed by Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt 

I T’S difficult to fed much be- 
sides amused admiration for 
the computer backers spotlight- 
ed in “Masters of Deception: 
The Gang That Ruled Cyber- 
space,” by Michelle Slatalla and 
Joshua Quittner, a married cou- 
ple who are reporters for News- 
day. 

After all, what mainly char- 
acterizes the gang of adoles- 
cents they write about is bigb 
intelligence, infinite resource- 
fulness and boundless curiosity. 

Among the Masters of De- 
ception, as the gang is called, 
there is Paul Stira, nicknamed 
Scorpion, who as a child 
learned to program a computer 
even before he had held one in 
his hands and went on to master 
the an of cracking computer- 
game copy-protection codes. 

Mark A bene, aka Phiber Op~ 
tik, was so driven to understand 
how machines work that he ex- 
plored and mastered the most 


, publis 
daily. 


er of Spain's leading daily, El 
Pais, is reading. “El Desajio Os- 
curaniista: Etieay Fe en la Doc- 
trina Papal,'' by Paolo Flores 
D’Arcats. 

“It’s a documented and criti- 
cal vision of religious funda- 
mentalism by a brilliant agnos- 
tic thinker. The book analyzes, 
in a very combative manner, the 
ideas of Pope John Paul II.” 

(A! Goodman, IHT) 



sophisticated of the telephone 
comt 


jmpany’s computers. 

Eli Landopoulos. or Acid 


Phreak, after helping hne Phiber 
Optflc away from a rival cyber- 
space gang. Legion of Doom, 
was moved to write “The Histo- 
ry of MOD” for other hackers to 
envy. And John Lee, or Corrupt, 
found computer hacking a better 
way to survive than running with 
a street gang. 

It is difficult for the reader of 
this book to look upon these 
and other members of the gang 
as criminals. Yet they were 
eventually charged by a New 
York grand jury for conspiring . 
to “gam access to and control of 
computer systems in order to 
fflhann* their image and pres- 
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BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

S IXTY years ago there was a 
young actress in New York 
City named Ann Gallagher. She 
like to play bridge, and became 
famous for her treatment of a 
two-way finesse for a queen. 
When her first finesse succeed- 
ed, she repeated it in the oppo- 
site direction, giggling a httle 
and announcing: “Now 111 find 
out if I'm realty lucky.” 

The Ann Gallagher finesse 
ceased to be just comical two 
decades later when the dia- 
gramed deal surfaced, vindicat- 
ing her weird concept of a bo th- 
way finesse. South lands in four 
hearts and the spade king is led 
to dummy’s ace. South's best 
play is to lead a low trump and 
finesse the jack, hoping to lose 
to the queen quickly and stay in 
control. 

If West takes the queen. 
South will be able to draw 
trumps and make at least ten 
tricks with no trouble But a 
shrewd West win duck smooth- 
ly, subjecting South to tempta- 
tion. 

If South then leads to the 
king, be wiU be defeated what- 
ever he tries. The safe play, giv- 
ing credit to West for good de- 


fense, is to finesse against West 
this time, which does make 1 1 
tricks. If East has a doubleton 


or tripleton queen of hearts, he 
is wedcoi 


3 me to take it, since a 
trump will remain in dummy to 
deal with a spade lead. And of 
course if East has four trumps, a 
discard from West will reveal 
thefacL 

Ann Gallagher rides again. 


NORTH (D) 
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♦ K Q J 10 9 
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0 10 


tige among computer hackers." 
among other counts. 

And they ended up pleading 
guilty and serving jail terms, 
which they have completed. 

The authors begin by de- 
scribing a crash of the AT&T 
long-distance system that oc- 
curred Jan. 15, 1990. 

The lively narrative then 
backtracks to ten how the hack- 
ers formed their gang the previ- 
ous year. This sequence creates 
the impression that the gang will 
turn out to have caused the 
crash, an expectation that is but- 
tressed by other evidence that 
Slatalla and Quittner describe. 

The boys crashed smaller sys- 
tems they invaded, like the 
7 /wmino Link, a collection of 
electronic bulletin boards for 
educators and librarians that is 
owned by Channel 13/WNET, 
New York City’s public broad- 
casting television station. The 
gang left the message “Happy 
Thanksgiving you turkeys, from 
all of us at MOD," which pre- 
vented access to the bulletin 
board's files. As the authors 
write, “The Learning Link 
crash would become the pivotal 
event in the case that the federal 
government was slowly build- 
ing against the boys in MOD.” 

The process was slow because 
the investigators had to weigh 


Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
is on the staff of The New York 
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in your entry today. 
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the need for evidence against 
the risk of damage. 

But when, about half way 
through the book, the narrative 
arrives back at the AT&T crash 
of 1990. we leant that the fail- 
ure was traced not to anything 
the hackers did but to what the 
authors describe as “a routine 
update of the AT&T software.” 

True, the gang did much that 
was wrong, like creating aod us- 
ing unbillable telephone ac- 
counts, trespassing in cyber- 
space to make long-distance 
calls, looking up private infor- 
mation and using it to harass 
other hackers and stealing and 
wilin g credit card numbers. 

In short, certain members 
crossed the line between hack- 
ing and cracking and thereby 
violated the hacker ethic, which 
holds, in the authors' words: 
“Thou shall not destroy. It’s 
O. K. to look around, but don’t 
hurt anything. It’s good enough 
just to be here.” 

Yet the fact remains that the 
gang did not cause the AT&T 
crash. And the worst that was 
done appears to have happened 
at a remove from what Abene 
was responsible for, and after 
Stira had more or less withdrawn 
from hacking. Yet these two re- 
ceived the stiff est sentences. 

So one has the impression that 
what mattered to the govern- 
ment was less the mischief done 
than the potential for mischief. 

What the slightly jumbled 
narrative does capture effec- 
tively is the contrast between 
the manic glee of the hackers at 
the prospect of a vast new unex- 
plored world to conquer, and 
the government’s nervous dis- 
approval and understandable 
need to set limits on a mysteri- 
ous new frontier. 
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The 250 most active international bonds traded 
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Feb. 3. Prices supplied by Telekurs. 
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135 Germany 

136 Germany 
Tel Bundespost 
145 Germany 
157 Germany 
159 LB Rh-Pf Fin 
162 Germany 
167 Germany 
172 Germany 
175 Germany 

179 Germany 
781 Germany 
1C2 Germany 
185 Treuhand 
193 Germany 
302 KFWmnFJn 
206 Germany 
307 LB Seh-Hol FRN 
£20 World Bank 
329 Germany 
334 Germany 

242 Boden wuerfl 
244 Germany 


02/01/00 

12/70/02 

06/11/03 

01/26/05 

10/30/95 

04/23/03 

02/22/99 

12/17/98 

04/23/03 

01/20/00 

08/20/98 

12/02/02 

12/20/00 

06/25/98 

05/20/98 

01/27/00 

02/20/98 

05/02/02 

10/01/04 

10/31/02 

05/22/95 

02/03/99 

05/03/03 

02/20/97 

07/20/95 

05/20/97 

(K/21'00 

09/15/99 

08/20/97 

01/29/03 

12/20/99 

01/24/00 

06/21/99 

01/29/ra 

11/10/03 

11/20/97 

08/21/00 

10/22/04 

01/20/98 
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t Germany 
2 Germany 
2 Treuhand 

5 Germanv 

6 Germany 

7 German / 

8 Germany 

10 Germany 

11 Treutiand 

13 Germany 

14 Germany 

15 Treuhand 

16 Germany 

17 Germany 
21 Treuhand 

23 Germcnv 

24 Germany 

25 Germany - P N 

26 Germany 

29 Treuhand 

30 German/ 

31 Germany 

32 Germany 

33 Treuhand 

34 Treuhand 

39 Germany 

40 Germany 

43 Treuhand 

44 Germcnv 

46 Germany 

47 Germany 

48 Germany 
44 German r 

50 Treuhand 

51 Treuhand 

52 Germany 
55 Germany 

58 Germany 

59 Germany 

60 Treuhand 
63 Germany 
A6 Germany 
67 Germany 
7D Treuhand 
72 Germany 

75 Treuhand 

76 Germany 

77 Germany 
76 Germany 
BO German, 

83 Germcnv 
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0°20 01 
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16 Netherlands 
sj Netherlands 
73 Netherlands 
88 Netherlands 
104 Netherlands 

111 Netherlands 

112 Netherlands 
139 Netherlands 
148 Neiheriands 
153 Netherlands 

155 Netherlands 

156 Netherlands 
773 Netherlands 
194 Netherlands 
19ft Netherlands 
201 Netherlands 
211 Neiheriands 
217 Netherlands 
235 Netherlands 


10/01/04 
01/IS/04 
07/15/98 
06/15/99 
02/15/03 
09/15/07 
01 /l S/21 
06/15/02 
0V15/00 
09/15/01 
04/TS/03 
01/15/99 
11/15/99 
05/15/96 
05/1 S/99 
04/ 15/96 
03/15/01 
07/15/98 
07/01/00 


Id 20/00 107.7200 
11 75 '■* 99.o67S 


12 France BTAN 
18 France OAT 


03/16/99 

04/25/04 


SJ3 

■W '30 04 

’3 8600 

5-1412 

41 

U K T-noJe 

5 ' 4 

01/31/97 

95.6250 

5.4900 

344 

K '29 01 

lO«.a5C0 

3.2000 

45 

U r. T-nore 

8 

01/37/98 

99X750 

BX100 

74* 

’.0 01 -o: 

10I.38C0 

7.6400 

S3 

France BTAN 

7'., 

03/16/98 

98.0100 

7.4000 

a-’-s 

•Jiio--?' 

mJ3Sl 

eo*oo 

108 

France OAT 

"■f 

04/25/00 

104 .WOO 

"X6O0 


02- 20/01 

105.4783 

BOoOO 

NO 

France OAT 

ftli 

04/25/03 

90.9500 

74200 

& 

or 22/02 

102.7930 

/.reoo 

113 

U Y. T-aote 

8 

01/23/96 

100.8750 

7.9300 

0 

11 '12.02 

90.622° 

ft.t-300 

130 

Italy 

6' , 

trtmm 

90.0000 

6.9400 

6', 

05 M3 0* 

95.0800 

7 1300 

(«0 

France OAT 

S 

04/25/03 

97.1500 

8X300 

a 

01-22-01 

107.8500 

8.3400 

16° 

llaly 

11.90 

09/26/95 

100.4000 11X500 

B 

03 '20. 9 7 

1019117 

7.7700 

IT1 

France OAT 

B9j 

03/15/03 

100X000 

8X000 

s-<* 

<LV29.*> 

95-2000 

t.0400 

180 

•JK T-bllis 

zero 

06/15/«5 

97.9167 

5.9500 

6’» 

IZ W 98 

9-J.4 525 

6.9100 

I&6 

= EC 

6 

ii/aj/oa 

69X750 

6X800 

7 <L, 

10'20i97 

101 2660 

7.1600 
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Britain 

9'* 

02/21/01 

102X750 

8X700 


05 21/01 

104 8133 

’.9900 

193 

UK T-bills 

zero 

02/1 ft/95 

99.7540 

4J700 

*1 . 

Oi .'22. ,fl 6 

1 02.24CO 

7.9S00 
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Finland 

8': 

02/13/07 

96.1250 

8X400 

ft : 

07.- 15' 03 

93.8700 

6.7200 

:oo 

UK T -bills 

zero 

05/11/95 

98.0237 
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5=Si 

(|9'24.9L 

95.768ft 

5.3700 
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Holy 

8'.; 

01/24/00 

96.9075 

83700 
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07, 79/9V 

"6 7567 

O .4ft00 
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10 

01/24/01 

106.7500 
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0« -22/97 
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Belgium 

9% 
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Nothing can take away 
from the everlasting beauty. 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


Maturity Price YteM 


Japanese Yen 


81 World Bonk 
89 World Bank 
109 World Bank 
119 world Bank 
146 Ireland 
149 Abbey Not'l TS 
166 World Bank 
176 Sweden 
197 Italy 

219 Japan Dev. Bk 
227 Quebec 
232 NSW Treasury 
241 Austria 
247 EIB 


4Vs 12/22/97 

4W 06/20/00 
4W 03/20/03 
f* 12/20/04 
4X0 01/05/05 
3.10 12/30/96 
5V< 03/20/02 
4* 02/04/98 
3Vj 06/20/01 
5 10/01/99 
5JJ5 01/31/05 
3.90 02/02/00 
4*4 12/20/04 
4Vk 02/26/03 


Portuguese Escudo 


115 Portugal FRN 
174 Portugal FRN 


Spanish Peseta 


154 Saaln 
183 Sealn 
216 Spain 
226 Spain 


Swedish Krona 


147 Sweden 
245 SWDLB 


U.S. Dollar 


9 Argentina FRN 6 Vi 
20 Brazil FLIRB L 4 
27 Brazil FRN 7JI* 
36 Mexico ear B 6'A 
42 Argentina par L 4(4 
56 Baden Wuerfl BVh 

61 Canada 6W 

62 Mexico par A 614 

64 Venezuela A 646 

65 Korea Dev. Bk 845 

69 Brazil El LFRN A 9k 
71 Venezuela FRN 7 ■% 
79 Araentlno FRN 7Vfe 
84 Mexico D FRN 716 

87 Freddie Atac 7% 

93 Brazil L FRN 6*6 

94 Mexico A FRN 6 % 

96 Mexico B FRN 6.76 
107 GrondMet 61* 

113 ADB zero 

116 Venezuela B 6A6 

117 Poland FRN 6 
126 Bulgaria A FRN 7k 

128 Brazil par YL4 4 

129 Mexico C FRN 6 % 

131 Sweden 61* 

133 Finland 73* 

134 FEK zero 


137 Sweden FRN 5*. 

138 PepsiCo 8 

140 LB Schtesw Hois 8V. 

142 ExImBk Japan 814 

143 Bulgaria FRN 7S 

144 Mexico FRN 7 *w 

150 Sweden zero 

158 Brazil ZL FRN 6 -v. 

161 Ontario Hydro 746 

163 EIB B>4 

164 World Bank 7Vh 

168 Bco Cam Ext. 7<A 

170 Poland par 2% 

177 Austria 816 

178 Brazil par YL3 4 

184 DSL Bonk 8 

189 AT 8r T 8*6 

190 EIB 8 

198 Nigeria 6 ‘4 

204 Italy 61* 

208 Denmark 8 

213 LKBFRN 5% 


218 ABSalntabFRN 7 *. 


221 Finland 

223 (Nr Finance 

224 BaverLB 
228 World Bonk 
230 Poland 

236 Brazil LFRN 

237 Eurofima 
239 World Bank 

243 Britain 

244 Sweden FRN 

249 Amex Centurion 

250 Canada FRN 


03/29/05 
04/15/14 
01 /20/01 
12/31/19 
03/31/23 
01/27/00 
07/07/97 
12/31/19 
03/31/20 
01/26/00 
04/15/06 
12/18/07 
03/31/23 
12/28/19 
01/27/97 
04/15/12 
12/31/19 
12/31/19 
01/31/00 
04/20/95 
03/31/20 
10/27/24 
07/28/24 
04/15/24 
12/31/19 
03/04/03 
07/28/04 
02/27/95 
02/08/01 
12/28/97 
01/31/97 
12/16/04 
07/28/11 
03/30/08 
02/17/95 
04/15/24 
12/05/97 
12/20/04 
09/27/99 
02/02/04 
10/27/24 
01/05/05 
04/15/24 
01/28/97 
01 /11/00 
12/20/99 
11/15/20 
09/27/23 
01/Z7/97 
11/04/98 
12/31/99 
11/24/97 
I2/09/98 
12/19/97 
03/01/97 
10/77/ 14 
04/15/09 
01/29/98 
01/73/16 
17/09/02 
10/08/95 
01/31/97 
02/10/99 




Stvit/lrun. Cbuuuf Mai 


here’s nowhere as refreshing* as Chiang Mai 
and Thailand's north. A constant shower of 
celebrations await you adding still more dazzle to 
the radiant temples, fantastic shopping, spicy 
dining and luxurious accommodations. Close by. 
hidden behind majestic peaks, is Mae Hong Son. 
a northern Shangri-La. ancient Sukhothai. the 
Thais' first capital, and colourful hilltribe villages 
reached atop elephants or during a cruise to 
Chiang Rai down the Pai River. Evciy one is an 
experience that shouldn't be missed. 

And as you explore Thailand's colourful traditions, 
you will also discover spectacular natural splendours 
as well as fun-filled and exciting experiences. 

So. please join us as we celebrate ihv 
Fiftiaih Anniversary of His Majesty \ Accession 
to the Throne throughout 1995-1996. 


-:r ;HI A 1[ j[_. o 

DISCOVER l b a TREASURES of a KINGDOM 


For a FREE brochure on Thailand's many treasures, fill in and mail Ihis coupon to: 
Tourism Authority of Thailand, 372 Bom rung Muting Road. Bangkok 10 100 , Thailand. 


ASP .- IHT , CCS o«s 


, Address : , 


Mexico Deal Brings ? An Uneasy Calm 


Q>a Molarity price YteM 


By Carl Gewirlz 

International Herald Tnbuae 


tbev Will be rewarded for good bdnmoff. 
iiVihe latter, he adds. “govemmenb. should 
sav iu otherwise the message is lost. 


13to 02/01/98 1017300 113333 
13Vz 02/15/99 10U800 1X3293 


05/30/04 793)000 10.1300 
11/30/98 9*4200 1072CJ 
08/30/98 992500 115400 

12/15/9$ 89.8700 9J4Q0 


02/09/05 7X7200 8^800 
02/08/99 1000064 106200 


PARIS — The $50-bilUoo Mexican res- 
cue package — unprecedented both for its 
size and the speed of its organization — 
has sowed about as much confusion in 
financial markets as it sought to alleviate. 

To be sure, the deal has clearly improved 
the mood in Mexico as well as in other 
emerging markets. “But at best." observes 
John Lipsky of Salomon Brothers, "it’s an 
uneasy calm.” 

By week’s end, two broad measures of 
investor confidence registered no appre- 
ciable change: The U.S. dollar eked out a 
gain of only 0.8 percent against the Deut- 
sche mark and 0.5 percent against the yen 
— largely on favorable domestic U.S. eco- 
nomic data — and the high risk premiums 
in European bond markets relative to Ger- 
many held virtually stable, indicating that 
the mark’s status as a haven is intacL 

Analysts say investors were unnerved by 
the urgency with which the Mexican pack- 
age was organized. .Also, comments from 
Michel Camdessus, managing director of 
the international Monetary Fund, that the 
crisis could have triggered “a true world 
catastrophe" have fanned fears that world 
financial markets have become much more 
risky than most observers have realized. 

“The message.” says Mr. Lipsky, is that 
"there was more of systemic risk than most 
investors had realized and this itself height- 
ens uncertainty. It raises new doubts about 
the financial and economic outlook.” 

For Charles Wyplosz at the INSEAD 
Business School in Fontainbleau “it’s a bun- 
gled message. Either it's a panic reaction 
and that’s why there is no message, or it’s a 
signal to countries which behave well that 


The message for » 

denL It ended the week trading at 5.4 to 
the dollar compared to the early- week lo 
of 6-50. But the dollar itself showedno 
sustained or substantial mU ended 
the week at 1.5270 Deutsche mark&above 
its earlv-week new low for the year of 
1.5010 DM. but not high enough to drive it 
above its current trading range. 

For that to happen, says Paul Chertkow 
at Union Bank of Switzerland “ London, 
the dollar needs to close above 1.5330 DM. 
In his view, trading volume ,T aj;he foreign 
exchange remains excessively thin with the 
major corporate and institutional Uadws 
on the sidelines awaiting a clearer view of 
where the dollar is headed. 

This leaves the market dominated by 
hedge funds and bank traders who buy and 
sell based on how the currency is moving 
rather than on a strong view regarding 
whether it’s headed up or down. Mr. 
Chertkow observes. 

While the report last week of a rise in the 
U .S. jobless rate in January gave the dollar a 
boost on the hope that rising interest rates 
were finally beginning to slow the economy. 
Avinash Persaud at J.P. Morgan in London 
warned that the latest data only represented 
a pause. "We’re not vet at a turning point, 
he said. He sees the dollar peaking at 
around 1.53 DM and expects it to fall bade 
to around 1.45 DM by mid-year. 


Bui Norbert Walter at Deutsche Bank in 
Frankfurt sees the mark still benefiting 
from its status as a haven in a period of 
uncertainty rather than because of any 
underlying strength. The turn for the 


mark, he speculated, could be triggered by 
disappointment at the outcome of the cur- 
rent round of wage talks; or by inflation 
worries fed by more vigorous expansion. 

R egar dless of the reason that causes the 
turn, Mr. Walter sees the dollar more likely 
to be trading at 1.60 DM in six months 
rather than at 1.40 DM. 

For now, says Malcolm Roberts at UBS. 
the dollar s failure to improve despite favor- 
able economic data and last week's half- 
point increase in interest rates is dampening 
volatility in the foreign-exchange market, 
suspending generally bullish expectations 
for the doLbr, and discouraging bond inves- 
tors from committing cash. 

Analysts agree that banks and hedge 
funds have littienew liquidity to add to the 
market and that long-term institutional 
investors — although laden with cash — 
are as yet unwilling to commit new funds 
to the bond markeL 

This has left underwriters holding more, 
inventory t han they are comfortable with 
and reluctant to aggressively bid for new' 
business. In addition, there is tittle arbi- 
trage available, meaning that issuers of' 
fixed-rate bonds have to want to hold the 
currency they issue in. 

The only exception is in lire, where the 
latest vogue of short-dated, zero-coupon 1 
bonds enables issuers to end up with float-' 
iflg-race dollars at an all-in cost of some 30 
basis points below the benchmark inter-' 
bank rate. 

Despite the very modest amount of re- 
cent new issues, bankers report there is no 
large build-up of issuers waiting for more 
favorable conditions to tap the market. The 
only major international issue this week is 
expected to be a SSOO-mQIioo, 10-year bond' 
from the International Finance Corp. 


Wave of Auctions Unlikely to Stop Rally 


Conyuled by Oar Staff Fnvn Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The Trea- 
sury bond rally shows no sign of 
slowing down. 

The price of the benchmark 
30-year bond has gained 1.65 
percent so far this year, und the 


U.S.CREDrr MARKETS 


market has shrugged off the 
Federal Reserve's seventh in- 
crease in imeresl rates in the 
past year by taking comfort in 
signs that the economy is slow- 
ing — and that therefore the 
Fed is done raising rates. 

Various traders anticipated 
strong bidding for the more 
than S67 billion in new securi- 
ties that the Treasury plans to 
auction this week — including 
$17 billion in three-year notes 
Tuesday, $12 billion'in 10-year 
notes Wednesday and S 1 1 bil- 
lion in 30-year bonds Thursday. 

There also will be a cash 
management bin sold Thurs- 
day, the size of which has yet to 
be announced. 

Some traders said bond 
prices were held back last week 
by anticipation of the auctions, 
which lessened demand for ex- 
isting securities. The long bond 


ended last week up 1 9/32 
point, or $12.81 per $1,000 
bond, lowering its yield to 7.62 
percent from 7.73 percent. 

The auctions will dominate 
activity this week; the only im- 
portant economic government 
statistic, the January producer 
price index, comes out Friday. 

The bond rally comes amid 
rising optimism that the drub- 
bing of 1994 is over. Last year. 
Treasuries posted their first 
losses in 25 years. 

"I’m a bull.” Raymond J. 
Sleeker, president of RJS Capi- 
tal Management in Manchester. 
Massachusetts, said. "The 
economy will slow down more 
because of all the rate increases 
we’ve had” from the Federal 
Reserve. He predicted that the 
yield on the long bond would 
fall to around 7 percent in a 
vear. 


The head of one trading desk 
argued that even if the market 
was overly optimistic about the 
economy, the refunding would 
"blow out” because retail inves- 
tors have money to spend. Plus, 
he said, "‘.he Treasury's not 
raising any money when you 
take coupons into account ” 


The auctions come just a 
week before the Treasury is 
scheduled to pay out $21 biilion 
in coupon interest payments. 
Traders hope part of those pay- 
ments will be reinvested in gov- 
ernment securities, possible at 
the auctions. 

Other traders cited investors’ 
newfound interest in Treasuries 
in the wake of the debacles in 
emerging markets and deriva- 
tives securities in 1994, and the 
apparent stability of the dollar. 

Ward McCarthy, a managing 
director at Stone & McCarthy 
Research Associates, said he ex- 
pected the auctions to go well, 
even if portfolio managers suf- 
fer "sticker shock" when they 
look at the higher prices the 
market reached last week. 

He said that the bond market 
was operating along the right 
lines. "The economy is going to 
slow." he said, "and there’s 
light at the end of the .tunnel as 
far as Fed tightening is con- 
cerned." 

Margaret Patel, a senior vice 
president in fixed-income in- 
vestments at Boston Security 
Counsellors, also expressed 
confidence about the auctions 


but forecast trouble in the mar-^i 
ket down the road. 

Ms. Patel said the numbers so 
far showed “deceleration but 
hardly weakness” in the econo- 
my, and she predicted that 
stronger statistics later this year 
would force the Fed to raise 
rales yet higher. 

"I think it’s hard to make a 
case for being bullish about the 
long bond here,” Ms. Patel said, 
“when you know the Fed’s go- 
ing to have to tighten more, 
even though a couple of num-' 
bers have suggested growth’s 
not as fast as at the end of last 
year” 

“But you can’t deny the 
strength of this rally, which is 
being driven by technical as- 
pects, ” she added. 

But at least one trader said 
the recent bond run-up might 
have exhausted investors’ buy- 
ing power. 

David Schroeder, a senior 
portfolio manager at Benhara 
Management, forecast that the 
recent rally in combination j- 
with this week’s auctions would “ 
prevent the market from mak- 
ing much more headway. 

(Knight- Kidder. Bloomberg ) 


New IiBte? 5 ?©'?i©EB©§ Issues 


Compiled by Laurence Desvilettes 


Amount M . uoup. 
(millions) % 


Floating Bate Etotes 

Colonial Finance • 5150 2005 


— interest will be 0.75 over 6-month Libor until 1998- wften Issue is colloble at par, thereafter 
n; over. Fees r>ol disclosed. Denominations SIOOOQ. (Goldman Sachs Infl.) 


Bristol & West 
Building Society 


Cl 00 1999 0.1Q 


— Over 3-month Libor. Noncallobie. Fees 0.37%. ( Kleinwort, Benson.) 


Fixed-Coupons 


Baverische 
Vereinsbonk 
Overseas Finance 


S100 1998 8 


101. is ReoHered al 10055. Noncallobie. Fungible with outstanding issue, raising Total amount to 
S300 million. Fees 1%%. (Swiss Bonk Corp.) 


Campbell Soup 


&300 1997 7-j 


100.5? Reoffered al 100.03b. Noncallobie. Fees II8V (Morgan St an ley Int’l.) 


Commerzbank 
Overseas Finance 


DM250 2000 6.S2 


— Interest will be 6.52% in first year, thereafter a function of the REX index. Noncallobie. Fees 

not disclosed. (Commerzbank.) 


Commerzbank 
Overseas Finance 


dm250 2005 6.«8 


— I nteresl will be 6.68% In llrst year, thereafter a (unction ot the REX index . Noncallobie. Fees 

not disclosed, i Commerzbank.) 


General Electric 
Capital Corp. 


51100 2000 9 


— Reoffered oi 100.17. Noncallobie. Fees 17fe%. (Goldman Sacns Infl.) 


Royal Bonk af 
Scotland 


£100 2015 ^*2 


— Noncallobie. Fungible with outstanding issue, raising tolal amount ta Q50 million. Fees 
0.625' >. Denominations t.10-000. (Union Bank of Switzerland.; 


General Electric 
Capital Corp. 


?F l^CO 2003 8’ J 


— PeoHered a! 99.72. Noncallobie. Fees 1 h>%. i Bonaue Paribas Capital Markets . ) 


Helabo Finance 


FF980 199° rtm 


i tl 200.000 1998 .-.to 


Banaue Notional e m.150.000 1997 n 

de Poris 


— Yield 7.70%. Noncallobie. Proceeds 72J million francs. Fees 0.1875%. (Calsse des Depots et 

Consignations.) IF 

73.il V leid 10.31%. Noncallobie. Proceeds 147 billion lire. Fees 1W6. (Crcdito itoiionail 

10Q.?5 Noncallobie. Fees l , o%. Ilstituto Bancarlo San Paolo di Torino.) 


Deutsche Finance itl)?0.000 1998 11 


— Nencoilable. Fungible with outstanding issue, raising total amount to 420 billion lire. Fees 
l>a%. (Deutsche Bonk.) 


i tl 60/lQO 7°9 7 11.20 


lOG.eu Noncallobie. Fungible with outstanding issue, raising fofai issue to 260 billion (ire Fees 
I' b%. (Banco Nazionalc del Lavoro.l 
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CYBERSCAPE 


It’s Fear and Fas cina tion 
In Music’s Modern World 


By Richard Covington 

Special lo the Herald Tribune 


c 


Hie enhanced Hfelt 
is both watched 
and listened to. 


ANNES — For months, Jon Kenzer’s passion for Afri- 
can music kept him working late at Microsoft Corp.’s 
headquarters in Redmond, Washington, where he is au- 
dio manag er for the company’s consumer product divi- 
sion. 

The result of his pet project is an enhanced type of CD-ROM — 
called as a CD Phis — containing All Parka Totirt, a Malian 
rnusoan, m performance with the American guitarist Ry Cooder. 
pe CD Plus is a marvel of music that is watched as much as 
listened lo 

and it represents multimedia's 

next wave of blending music 
with compact disk read-only 

memory technology. 

Previewed at the M3DEM 
conference last week in Cnrmpg 
a sort of music-industry film fes- 
tival where performers are heard 
and deals are struck among musicians, publishers, and recording 
companies — CD Plus was one of myriad technological innovations 
vying to transform the music industry. 

Mr. Kernel's disk lets users hear lyrics that are printed on the 
screen by clicking them, view taped interviews with the African 
singer and Mr. Cooder, hear songs from Mr. Tourfc’s other albums 
and even read background text on his native Mali. The audio 
portion of CD Plus disks also play in normal CD players. 

Fewer than a dozen such CD Plus titles, priced in the United 
States at between $20 and $28, are as yet on the mar ket. But Mr. 
Kertzer is convinced that the recording industry will see the 
development erf CD Plus titles, using Microsoft’s “Symmetry” 
software, as a relatively low-cost investment and jump at the 
opportunity to lap into this new markeL 

So far, the music business has regarded the emerg in g technology 
Vcrf multimedia with a mixture of fascination and trepidation, 
fearing that this new kid on the block might compete for listeners’ 
leisure time. But according to an extensive market study conducted 
by the British research firm BIS Strategic Decisions Ltd, purchas- 
ers of CO-ROMs and other multimedia products actually buy more 
— not fewer — regular audio CDs in addition to their CD-ROM 
buys. 

“The music industry should take the lead in driving the multime- 
dia market, not the other way round,” said Sairoze Hemani, a senior 
consultant at BIS. 

But Nko Kflpke, cooperations manager for Sony Music Enter- 
tainment GmbH in Frankfurt, is not so sure; Acknowledging that 
the recording industry has lost its monopoly on CD technology, Mr. 
Kflpke doubted that music you watch and listen to on a PC could 
create the sort of “instant excitement” he feds the consumer needs. 
“The niche will be very small,” for CD Plus, he predicted. 

Simon Bazalgette, director of strategy and business affairs for 

See CYBER, Page 12 
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Who Really Needs Centred Ranks? 

’Board’ Idea Weighed as Answer to Currency Woes 


By Nathaniel C. Nash 

Nm York Times Service 

NEW YORK — • Hong Kong did it in 
1984. Argentina in 1991. Estonia in 1992 
and Lithuania last year. Soon, El Salva- 
dor and Jamaica might do iL Brazil is 
studying iL Even Mexico — grappling 
with a wobbly peso and its attendant 
woes — sees it as a possible path to 
financial stability. 

“It” is the adoption of a currency 
board, an idea making the rounds in 
countries struggling with investor ner- 
vousness, chronic inflation and the flight 
of capital. Basically, a currency board 
has four tenets: 

• A government must cut its spending 
or increase its taxes to e liminat e ail but 
the smallest budget deficit — thus re- 
moving its need to print money, which is 
inflationary. 

• It prohibits its central bank from 
printing money that is not fully-backed 
by foreign exchange reserves. 

• It fixes the value of its local currency 
to that of its dominant trading partner. 

• It makes its local currency fully con- 
vertible; upon demand, into the reserve 
currency. 

The new board essentially replaces the 
central b ank, and its members may or 
may not indude members of the old 


central bank. Unlike the central bank, 
which could be pressured by politidans 
to printing money to cover budget defi- 
cits, the board is fre 
ence. 

Indeed, Its 
defend the value 


free of political interfer- 

sole responsibility is to 
le of the local currency at 


The board's sole 
responsibility is to defend 
the value of die local 
currency at a fixed 
exchange rate. . 


the fixed exchange rate, which can only 
be changed by congressional or parlia- 
mentary action. 

Besides putting the brakes on infla- 
tion, such a set-up bolsters investor con- 
fidence. Investors know that whenever 
they want to get out of the local curren- 
cy. there will be the dollar or Deutsche 
mark or yen available. 

“You are giving investors a total guar- 
antee that their investments will not lose 
value from a deflated currency," says 
Domingo Cavallo, Argentina’s finance 
minister and architect of the country’s 


highly successful “convertibility plan,” 
which is patterned after a currency 
board. 

Thus far, in places that have embraced 
the idea, the tactic has done the near- 
impossible: stabilize gyrating economies. 
“No currency board ever set up has 
failed,” says Steve H. Hanke. a professor 
of applied economics at the U.S.-based 
Johns Hopkins University and author of 
two bodes on the subject. 

But what is not clear at the moment is 
whether a currency board will have the 
same success in large countries like Mex- 
ico, Brazil and Russia. 

The currency board, which could well 
be a 21st century answer for restoring 
confidence to developing countries, has 
19lh-cenrary origins. 

When the Bank of England in its 1844 
charter mandated that the pound was 
fully convertible into gold, it had to set 
up a system in which all of its paper 
money was backed by gold reserves and 
convertible upon demand. 

The first country to adopt a currency 
board was Mauritius, in 1849, followed 
by New Zealand in 1850. The idea 
During the Bolshevik revolution, 
British economist John Maynard 
Keynes set up a currency board in north- 

See BOARD, Page 12 


Asians Scramble 
As Sanctions Hit 
Regional Trade 


IG Metall Escalating Strikes Amid Talks 


Compiled bf Ov Suff Ftrm DtqKttdrer 

FRANKFURT — Germa- 
ny’s largest union planned to 
escalate strikes Monday as 
wa^e talks resume this week 
aimd employers’ demands for 
cost cuts to offset any pay in- 
creases. 

IG Metall, which is demand- 
ing a 6 percent wage increase 
for its 3J million workers, said 
strikes that began last Monday 
would continue because the 
German angjpftftring and metal 
industry employer association 
had yet to make a wage offer. 

Negotiations resume on 
Monday in Lower Saxony and 


on Wednesday in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. 

Hans-Joachim Gottschol, 
president of the employers 
group, said Sunday a wage offer 
could not be made until after 
the two sides discussed how to 
cut rising costs for employers. 

Mr. Gottschol, in an interview 
published in the Welt am Sonn- 
tag newspaper, said it was the 
“obligation” of both sides to ad- 
dress the issue to preserve jobs 
and to combat Germany’s High 
unemployment 

“IG Metall can help reach a 
contract when they discuss our 
calls for cost-cutting mea- 
sures,” he said, noting that 40 


percent of the companies in the 
employers association are re- 
porting financial losses. 

But the union’s president, 
Klaus Z wick el, told the news- 
paper that the employers had 
“foolishly wasted” their time in 
the negotiation period, leading 
to the need for warning strikes. 

Saying that he hoped that the 
impasse in the 1995 contract 
talks would not lead to an ex- 
tended strike, he said the 6 per- 
cent wage increase was necessary 
because workers had seen their 
real wages fall in recent years. 

The union rejected an offer 
from employers last week for a 
moderate wage increase in re- 


turn for at least a two-year sus- 
pension of a special employee 
benefits fund. 

( Reuters, Bloomberg) 

■ Manufacturers Che Costs 

The German machine build- 
ers association, VDMA, said 
the tnarhwifj industry remains 
burdened by high costs, the dai- 
ly Handeisblatt newspaper re- 
ports, Bloomberg Business 
News said. 

Jan Klemewefers, head of the 
Verbands Deutscher Mas- 
chinen und Anlagenbau, said 
the industry bad gone a “good 
way” toward its goal of reduc- 
ing costs by 30 percent, but 
more measures were needed. 


Reuters 

HONG KONG — Hong 
Kong has implored Washington 
and Beijing to resume negotia- 
tions to avoid further escalation 
in their trade dispute, while Tai- 
pei urged its companies to drop 
plans to invest in the mainland. 

“It remains out hope.” the 
Hong Kong government said, 
“that there would be further ne- 
gotiations so that the issue can 
eventually be settled, thus 
averting any retaliation.” 

Hong Kong, which re-ex- 
ports a significant share of Chi- 
nese goods on their way to the 
United States, issued the state- 
ment alter tire United States 
and China announced tit-for- 
Lat sanctions over the weekend 
in their dispute over Chinese 
pirating of U.S. intellectual 
property. The colony would be 
caught in the middle if the two 
started a full-scale trade war. 

“During the next three weeks 
I am sure there will be further 
negotiations because both rides 
have too much to lose,” said lan 
Christie, head of the Hong Kong 
General Chamber of Commerce. 

“From the American point of 
view,” he added, “they would 
not wish to be excluded from 
that enormous Chinese market 
across all fields, whether if s in- 
tellectual property, manufac- 
turing or pharmaceuticals.” 

Frank Martin, president of 
the American Chamber of 
Commerce ig Hong Kong, said 
that while U.S. companies 
wanted their products protect- 
ed from piracy, they did not 
want a trade war either. 

“It could impact the overall 
relationship between the U.S. 
and China,” he said, adding, 
“there won’t be any winners in 
a trade war. Thafs why it’s so 
important that they reach a mu- 
tually acceptable agreement. 


Church Music Label Draws a Quirky Following 


By Eriklpsen 

I ntern a t ional Herald Tribune 


SMALL 

BUSINESS 



WINGRAVE, Britain — Nefl Col- 
lier has no Illusions about where his 
money comes from. “1 make money 

out of nut cases,” 

says the electric 
blanket and furni- 
ture salesman 
turned — hopeful- 
ly, anyway — mu- 
sic mogul. 

Mr. Collier is the 
co-founder and 
now sole owner of Priory Records, 
which bills itself as Britain's premier 
church music label. With only 20 new 
recordings per annum, an average 
production run of a mere 1,500 disks, 
and recordings that indude such ob- 
scure works as the “Complete Organ 
Works of Dir. Harold Darke,” the likes 
of such industry titans as Deutsche 
Grammaphone are not exactly run- 
ning scared. 

Even Mr. CoEicropenly admits that 
he is sometimes surprised that there is 
any maiket at all for some of his 
especially obscure recordings. Yet the 
Jaguar XJS sports car parked outside 
his office door and the new 36-foot 
<1 1 -meter), four-berth company canal 


boat testify that something has gone 
right somewhere. 

“He has the right knack when it 
comes to church music.” observed 
Raymond Glaspole. the record spe- 
cialist at Blackwell’s Music Shop in 
Cambridge. “He seems to come up 
with the things people want to buy.” 

Over a pint of bitter at a local pub, 
Mr. Collier offers a somewhat starker 
explanation. 

“Enter the world of the dirty Mac 
brigade,” he advises jovially, referring 
to the rainwear favored year-round by 
some of his label’s more ardent fans. 
Church choir fans he classes as people 
just like “you and roe,” but true devo- 
tees of organ music, he insists, can get 
a bit, well, weird. 

For them, he insists, the obscurity 
of a recording is the very thing that 
makes it desirable, and the more ob- 
scure the better. 

“I get people who call me up at 
home on Christinas Day and ask if I 
have heard the new eight-foot stop cm 
the organ at Lincoln Cathedral,” he 
grouses. - ■ 

Never mind that the person making 
such observations works shoulder to 
oftentimes odiferous shoulder with a 
4-year-old Labrador mix named Clar- 
ion (after the four-foot step on an 
organ) and is himself an avid fan of 


church music. Never mind as well that 
CDReview magazine recently called 
Priory “one of the great unsung heroes 
of the current recording scene,” 

Priory had revenue of £540.000 
($840,000) last year, accordingto Mr. 
Collier, from sales of his own CDs, all 
of which he records himself, as well as 
distribution of disks for 28 other small 
labels. 

Over the years distribution has be- 
come nearly as lucrative for Priory as 
recording. It is a business that Mr. 
Collier never intended to be in. 

Thirteen years ago, armed with his 
first three would-be commercial re- 
leases, he approached a distributor 
and was turned down flat. As a result, 
what had been little more than a week- 
end and evening hobby he pursued 
with a television sound engineer grew 
into something far bigger on the bade 
of impending financial disaster. 

“Great Scott, how am I going to get 
rid of all these records,” he recalls 
thinking . His solution was to stuff his 
unwanted stock into the back of his 
company car and- to embark on a sur- 
reptitious dual career. From that day 
on Mr. Collier quietly interspersed his 
Mills on furniture stores to sell Came- 
lot self-assembly furniture kits with 
detours to record stores from Lands 
End to Inverness to pedal Priory’s 


unique wares at £3 (wholesale) a copy. 

It worked. The orders began to 
trickle in, and Priory began to push 
more titles out into the market Mr. 
Collier and his partner. Paul Crichton, 
even began taking occasional days off 
to fly to Brussels. Paris and Munich to 
make recordings using some of those 
cities' great cathedral organs. 

Finally other music companies be- 
gan calling Mr. Collier. They noted 
that in spite of its Lilliputian size 
Priory somehow had blanketed the 
British market They asked if the com- 
pany would distribute their recordings 
as wdL It was around that time that 
Mr. Collier quit his furniture sales job 
and devoted himself full-time to the 
music business. 

Today Priory’s disks can be found 
in 700 outlets in Britain — including 
all of its cathedrals, among them the 
likes of Westminster Abbey and Sl 
P aul’s, where it has also made record- 
ings. 

For all his cynicism about some of 
his customers, Mr. Collier, who sang 
in church choirs himself for years, also 
regards his work as something of a 
mission. 

“The Church is trying to go into all 
of this happy-clappy stuff,” he gripes. 
“We are stul producing what is the 
heritage of tins country 


and it’s almost inconceivable 
that it doesn’t happen.” 

Taiwan sought to avoid ran- 
kling either side in the dispute. 
China and the United States are 
its two top trading partners. 

“Taiwan is an innocent vic- 
tim,” Chen Ming-cfaang of the 
the Mainland Affairs Council, 
Taipei's top policy-making 
body on China, said Sunday. 

The council called a meeting 
of business leaders, the Eco- 
nomics Ministry and the na- 
tional industrial and trade asso- 
ciations to discuss “problems” 
with investing in the mainland. 

“Taiwan b usiness men should 
take tins opportunity to revise 
their attitudes toward investing 
in the mainlan d and reduce their 
d qyndCTi re on the mainland,” 
the press agency CNA quoted 
Mr. Chen as saying. “In the fu- 
ture the pressure which the Unit- 
ed States exerts on China win 
become bigger and bigger.” 

Taiwan investors have invest- 
ed more than $10 billion in 
mainland operations. Taipei has 
been urging them to diversify 
into Southeast Asia. The latest 
UiL-China friction is likely to 
speed the trend, analysts said. 

Vietnam, for instance, stands 
to gain from the dispute by at- 
tracting investors scared from 
Chinn. Taiwan investors have 
to invest $1.9 trillion in 
past six years there. But it 
could suffer by bang swamped 
with Chinese goods diverted 
from the United States. 

■ US. Grain Sale Unaffected 

The trade dispute will not 
block announcement this week 
of U.S. plans to sell China 1 
million metric tons of subsidized 
wheal, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s general sales manager 
said, Bloomberg Business News 
reported from Washington. 


BCCI Creditors 
In Arab Emirates 
To Get Payments 

A genre Fnmce-Pnssc 

ABU DHABI — Branches of 
(he collapsed Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International in the 
United Arab Emirates have 
withdrawn enough assets to 
compensate thousands of then- 
local creditors, a court official 
said Sunday. Payments are slat- 
ed to begin within a few months. 

More than 30,000 creditors in 
the country will receive com- 
pensation representing up to 40 
percent of their deposits, half of 
which were placed in the local 
market, said Abdul Aziz Said, a 
court receiver for BCCI. 

“Collection of the BCCI as- 
sets here and abroad is under- 
way and BCCI officials are now 
ready to pay the depositors,” he 
said. “There is enough liquidity 
to give them up to 40 percent of 
their funds.” 

Last week a Luxembourg 
court approved a $1.8 billion 
compensation offer by majority 
shareholders for the nearly 
250,000 creditors worldwide, 
dearing the way for payouts af- 
ter more than two years of legal 
wrangling. 


Proposed New Tax 
Canceled by Israel 


The Associated Press 

TEL AVIV — Brad’s cabinet 
voted Sunday to caned an un- 
popular capital-gains tax in a 
move aimed at bolstering its sag- 
ging stock maiket and restoring 
confidence in its economy. 

The tax, which was to go into 
effect Jan. 1 but had not been 
implemented, was canceled by a 
vote of 13-2, said Shmuel Hol- 
lander, a government secretary 

The tax was widely blamed 
for worsening the collapse of 
the Td Aviv Stock Exchange, 
which 1ms lost about 40 percent 
of its value over the past year. 
Since reports last week that the 
tax would be canceled, the 
stock market's Misbtanim In- 
dex has risen by 12 percent. 

Politically, however, the flip- 
flops have eroded Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin’s credibility at 
a crucial juncture in the peace 
process with the Arabs, and at a 
time of declining popularity over 
continuing terrorism. 

Mr. Rabin had agreed to tiie 
levy six months ago, arguing 
that it would help fight infla- 
tion. But he later backed away 
from that argument and im- 
plied he had been misled by 
economists. 

The initial proposal was for a 
10 percent levy on profits from 


stock sales with no compensa- 
tion for losses. After criticism 
that the move could have led to 
taxation on losses, the govern- 
ment proposed an alternative 20 
percent tax on net profits only. 

Two months ago, after re- 
ports that Mr. Rabin was plan- 
ning to cancel the tax at the last 
minute, he announced that it 
would take effect as planned on 
Jan. 1. But the tax was never 
collected, supposedly because 
of logistical difficulties. 

The decision to caned the tax 
has been criticized as a surren- 
der to Israel's economic elite at 
the expense of workers who 
continue to endure one of the 
industrialized world’s highest 
levels of taxation. 

■ Israel to Issue New Own 

The Bank of Israd announced 
Sunday that a new 10 shekel 
($333) coin would go into circu- 
lation tins week, the Associated 
Press reported from Jerusalem. 
The step came after annual infla- 
tion singed to 143 percent last 
year, nearly twice the govern- 
ment's target for 1994. 

Shmuel BiHtsky, head of the 
Bank’s currency department, 
said the coin would replace bills 
that cost the same to print but 
which have a shorter life span. 
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Nasdaq Draws Criticism 9 But Companies Eager to List 



SHORT COVER 


By Floyd Norris 

New York Tima Service 


NEW YORK — The Nasdaq 
stock: market is under attack. 
Academic studies document 
that investors are often treated 
badly. The U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission under 
Arthur Levitt is pushing relent- 
lessly for reform and the U.S. 
Justice Department is looking 
for antitrust violations. 

But as all this activity swirls, 
One question seems to go un- 
asked: If Nasdaq is so bad, why 
do so many companies choose 
to list their stocks there? 

A significant part of the an- 
swer is that the SECs own rules 
allow insiders, or employees of 
the company, to sell two or 
three times as many shares as 
can insiders at companies listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. To the bosses of many 
young companies, that is im- 
portant. Executives are often 
rich on paper but with all their 


wealth tied up in one stock. 
Many sell shares into the mar- 
ket as often as the rules allow. 

And how often is that? The 
SEC's Rule 144 bars certain in- 
siders, including those who held 
stock before the company went 
public, from selling more than a 
certain percentage of the stock's 
volume. The catch is that — as 
everyone on Wall Street knows 
— Nasdaq volume is hugely in- 
flated because it includes so 
many dealer- to-dealer trades. 

How big is the overcounting? 
One way to get a handle on it is 
to look at the volume of stocks 
that move from Nasdaq to the 
Big Board. Reported volume al- 
ways drops, and often dramati- 
cally. That is not because the 
stocks suddenly look less inter- 
esting It is because New York 
Stock Exchange volume comes 
much closer to representing real 
investor activity. 

We looked at the volume of 
10 such stocks that moved in 
late 1993, comparing trading in 


the year before the move to 
trading in the year after. We left 
out the period right around the 
move, when the fact Nasdaq 
market makers were getting out 
of the stocks might inflate vol- 
ume. 

The result? For every share 
that was traded on the Big 
Board, between 1.7 and 4.2 
shares had been traded on Nas- 
daq. The average ratio was 2.8 
to 1. 

If that average is taken as 
accurate, then to even the play- 
ing field between Big Board in- 
siders and Nasdaq insiders, the 
SEC should impose a simil ar 
ratio on Role 144 trades. 

If a riven volume level would 
let a Big Board insider sell 
28,000 shares, a Nasdaq insider 
should be allowed to sell 10,000. 
Or, to make things simple, just 
base Rule 144 on the number of 
shares held by the public, not 
on volume figures. 

There is a danger that efforts 
to reform Nasdaq are going to 


get bogged down in the minuti- 
ae or trading systems, A rela- 
tively small number of active 
traders have been the loudest 
complainers, but even if chang- 
ing the rules to help them did 
hurt market makers, it would 
not do much for real investors 
who hold on to stocks for 
months rather than minutes. 

They need a system that lets 
them trade with other investors, 
as on the exchanges. 

In making the reforms, it 
would be nice to put market 
forces to work. If the incentive 
for executives to keep their 
stocks listed on Nasdaq were 
removed, companies might in- 
stead focus on — and demand 
changes in — the quality of 
markets that were bring made 
for their shareholders. 

Faced with the threat of los- 
ing some of their most popular 
— and profitable — stocks, the 
market makers who dominate 
Nasdaq might show less resis- 
tance to change. 



The New Yort. Time* 


The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar, Feb. 6-10 


A schedule of Ms mm** econo mic an d 
financial everts, compBodlortholmama- 

ttonrtHomUTrtMrmtifBtoombergBusi- 

rwss News. 


Aata-P»cfflc 

• Fab. S Cantona Foreign Affaire 
Mtawanr Nguyen Marh Camh of Vietnam 
to begin fhrtKlay tort to Australa. 
Melbourne January lob adeartaemont 
survey resufta. 

Tokyo Trade figures lor Ural 20 days of 
January. January vehicle imports, includ- 
ing a breakdown by company and country 
of origin. 

Taipei Shares to Ding big Enterprise 
Co., a manufacturer of leather goods, 
make their trading debut on the Taiwan 
Stock Exchange. 

• M. T Sydtoy Reserve Bank of 
Australia monthly board meeting. 

Tokyo January deposit and loan totals 
at major banks. NHto Construction to be 
listed on the Tokyo Slock Exchange's 
Second Section. 

Taipei January trade figures. 

• Fab. a Tokyo Machine tool orders, 
current account balance and fraamanon- 
el security Investment figures for Decem- 
ber and all of 1994. 

Kurds Lumpur Land 8 General Bhd. to 
hold stockholders meeting to discuss pro- 
posed bonus, increase in share capital 
and employees share option program. 
Taipei Shares in China Ufa Insurance 
Co. make their trading debut on die Tai- 
wan Stock Exchange. January consumer 
price index. 

• Feb. 9 Sydney January employ- 
ment. 

Hong Kong Third quarter gross domes- 
tic product 

Tokyo January bank lending and de- 
posits. 

• MilO Tokyo Economic Planning 
Agency's monthly eco n omic report Min- 
istries to submit final propo sals on dereg- 
ulation. 


• Fob 11 Tokyo Social Democratic 
Party of Japan to hold an extraordinary 
party convention. 


Europe 

a Fab. O Bruassb European Union 
foreign mtrtstara dtecuse an open market 
with Turkey. Through Feb. T. 

■wkm h December current account den- 
ch. 

Ikma Government and trade unions 
mast to discuss pension reform. 
ft i m - to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
January load factor. 

iiinuMa nfis weak 

Rone December foreign exchange ra- 


e Feb 10 Amsterdam January con- 
sumer price Index. 

C ope n hagen December industrial pro- 
duction figures. 

Oslo January conswnr price Index. 
Sto ckh ol m January unemptoyinent. 


Zurich January unemployment 
Mackid January unemptoymenL 
Parts December M3. SA. 

FnsdAMl Final January coot of living. 
Fatal December M3. Pan-German retail 
sales for December and aft of 1084. 
e Feb T Frankfort Western German 
and Eastern German January empfoy- 
mant Western German December em- 
ployment. 

London December manufacturing out- 
put and Industrial production. 
eM.fi Brcuote European Commla- 
sion at t e m p ts to break deadlock on Hm 
restrictions. 

London Bank of England quarterly Infla- 
tion report. 

Madrid Prime Ministar Fefipe Gonzalez 
to appear before Parliament to hold a two- 
day stffle-aWhe-naiion debate. 

Praia Third-quarter Industrial produc- 
tion. 

• Feb 8 Brussels European Commis- 
sion meets with Industry Minister Juan 
Manuel Eguiagaray of Span to discuss 
state aid to Iberia Airfines. 

Copen h age n January-September trade 
balance. 

London November balance of global 
visible trade. 

Rome December non-European trade 
Monos. 


e Feb B Washington President Bia 
Clinton submits to Congress budget for 
fiscal 1996, which begins Oct f. January 
treasury aecuriBen str ip ping data. Decem- 
ber housing completions. Supreme Couri 
goes Into recess through Feb. 21, 

Sao Pauio The National Association o! 
Automobile Manufacturers releases Jan- 
uary production figures, 
e Fab 7 Schaumburg, Urmia Santa 
Fe Pacific Carp, shareholders to vote on 
S3JI bfflton railroad merger wtti Burling- 
ton Northern Inc. BN stockholders wflJ 
vote at a separata m oo t in g In Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Wa sh in g ton Revised fourth quarter pro- 
ductivity and costs. December consumer 
credit Treasury Secretary Robert E. Ru- 
bin and foe chairman of the Council ol 


New York Johnson Redbook rese a rch 
service releases its weekly survey of 
sam e-st o re sales at more than 20 U.S- 
department, discount and chain stores. 
Mexico City The central bank an- 
nounces results of Ms weakly auction of 
TesobonoG. Mexico's Inegf unveils Nov. 
manufacturing statistics. 

Rfode Janeiro The control bonk to offer 
8 mAlion 35-day centra l bank bonds, or 
BBCs. 

e Feb B Washington December 
wholesale trade. Depratment of Energy 
issues m weekly report on U.S. petroleum 
stocks, production. Imports and refinery 
udBzation. The Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation of America reteases Kb weekly re- 
port on mortgage appifoatfons. The dtrao- 
tor ot foe Office of Management and 
Budget, Afice RMfri, tsstfflee at a Senate 
Budget CommMtae hearing on budget ta- 



Economlc Advisers. Laura Tyson. 10 tes- 
tify at a senate Budget Committee hear- 
ing on budget Issues. American Petro- 
leum Institutes issues Its woatty report on 
U.S. petroleum stocks, production. Im- 
ports and refinery utSSzatton. Senate Agri- 
culture Comm thee hearing an ways to 
reduce governmen t regulation ol agricul. 
turn and agribusiness. 


Arlington, Virginia. The American Gas 
Association releasee its wtrakly U.S. natu- 
ral gas inventory report. 

Mexico City The central bank an- 
nounces the results ot its weekly auction 
of governm e nt securities. Average inter- 
bank Interest rata 

a Feb B Washington initial weekly 
state unamptoymem c om pen sa tion insur- 
ance claims and state unemployment re- 
cipients. Weekly money suppfy/bank re- 
serve data. Chonoafior Helmut Kohl ot 
Germany visits President Clinton. Secre- 
tary of Defense Wffllam J. Perry testifies at 
a Sonata Budget Committee hearing on 
budg« fasuOL Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation of America's weekly report on mort- 
gage applications. 

Buenos Aires Govern m ent could an- 
nounce an auction of Treasury Ms tor 
March 14. 

• Feb 10 We llington November 
producer price index. Federal Reserve's 
weekly report of assets and riabifittee ot 
U.S. commerc ia l banks. 

Houston Drilling Baker Hughes Inc/s 
weekly survey of the number of active o>i 
and gas drifting rigs In foe United States 
and Canada. 


NOTICE TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
OF 

ASLAN CAPITAL HOLDINGS FUND 

20, Boulevard Emmanuel-Servais, 

L - 2535 Luxembourg 

R.C UxasfioBif B4S 100 

Notice is hereby given lhat that Fjrtraorri inary General Meeting of 
ihe shareholders of ASIAN CAPITAL HOLDINGS FUND will be 
held at the registered office or the Company on 24 February 1995 at 
(0430 a-m. with the only here of the agenda as follows: 

1. To consider and if thought fit to amend the coordinated version 
of the Articles of Incorporation of the Fund dated 2 December 
J993 in order to postpone the dale of ihe Annual Ceneral 
Meeting of Shareholders from the 13th day in March to the 28th 
day in April. 

It is therefore proposed to resolve that Article 10 SI of the 
Articles of Incorporation will he amended to read as follows: 

“The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders shall be held, in 
accordance with Luxembourg law, in Luxembourg at the 
registered office of the Corporation or at such other pfaee in 
Luxembourg, as may be specified in the notice of meeting, on the 
28th day in April at 3.30 p.m. If such a day is not a hank business 
day in Luxembourg, the Annual General Meeting shall lie held on 
the next following bank business day. The Annual Ceneral 
Meeting may be held abroad if, in the absolute and final 
judgement of the Board of Directors, exceptional circumstances 
so require. - " 

The shareholders arc advised that a quorum of 50% i6 required for 
the item of the agenda of the Extraordinary General Meeting and 
that a decision will he token at the majority of the two thirds of the 
shares present or represented at the meeting, each share is entitled 
to one vote. A shareholder may art at any meeting by proxy. 

A shareholder may act at any meeting l»y proxy. 

On behalf of the Company , 

BANQUE DE GESTION 
EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD LUXEMBOURG 

SocirH# Anonymc 

20, Boulevard Emmaniiel-Sci-vais, L - 2535 LUXEMBOURG 


***** 

* EUROPA * 

4c FUNDS LIMITED 4 

4 * * * ^ 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Company will be held atfhe 
Compan/s reg i stered office at 
Zephyr House, George Town, 
Grand Cayman, Cayman Islands 
at 1 2 noon on February 27, 1995. 
All shareholders are invited 
to attend or to appoint 
a proxy to attend. 

Information! Job Kdhr 
Europa Funds Limited 
TeU (809) 295-9166. 


Turkish Prices 
Still Rising 

Roam 

ISTANBUL — Turkey’s 
inflation rate maintained 
an upward trend in Janu- 
ary. according to figures 
from the State Institute of 
Statistics. 

Turkey’s consumer price 
index in January rose by 6.8 
percent, compared with a 
6.3 percent rise in Decem- 
ber. Its wholesale price in- 
dex was up by 8.4 percent 
in January, compared with 
8 Jperccnt in December. 

Turkey’s 195*4 wholesale 
inflation rate hit 150 per- 
cent. 
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French Insurer Lowers 
Profit Forecast for Year 


Reuters 

PARIS — Hie chairman of 
Union des Assurances de Baris, 
Jacques Friedmann, said the 
French insurer was still expect- 
ing a profit increase for 1994, 
but not the 30 percent boost he 
had been aiming for more than 
six months ago. 

Mr. Friedmann said the re- 
cent floods in France will cost 
the company about 200 millio n 
francs (S38 million), but be 
stressed that the effect on its 
profits would not be so severe. 

“But I would like to point out 
that we pay damage claims of 
about 24 billion to 25 billion 
francs each year” he said. 
“Consequently, these are not 
sums which call the results of 
our group into question, even if 


it is not very agreeable to start 
the year with such a big ML" 

He also said the company has 
just signed a cooperation agree- 
ment with Japan’s Dai-Tokyo 
Fire & Marine, in which it 
would r epres ent the Japanese 
accident insurer in Europe and 
Asia. Dai-Tokyo will represent 
UAP in Japan. 

Mr. Friedmann said UAPs 
1994 results would be presented 
in March when the board has 
approved the accounts. 

“UAFs results will exceed 
1993’s," he told Radio Classi- 
que, “but without reaching the 
30 percent mark I had fixed as a 
target more than six months 
ago when the financial and real 
estate climate was quite differ- 
ent from todays.” 


G7 Countries Fear Chechnya b Cost 

^ w . wr-xtero countries and Japan have 

TORONTO gJgL. s cosdynrilitary crackdown m Chech- 
voiced concern tbatR“ssui its economy, and warned 

nya would hurt j j t wa nts their financial hdp. 

Moscow to continue i^”^ dustr ialized countries said they still 
But the of Russia to their next 

planned tomyiteft^gatiro ^ in June, 
summit meeting m ^ h economic policymakers 

At the end nm* Germany, Italy, Japan 

from the GT — m little, to hide their concern about 

<>o«n rebds in the break-away regam of 

that, the ouflook for a stabilization of 
rSs ecoSUy will be further endangered. 

MTV to Debut New Aslan Networks 

NEW YORK (Bloomberg) — Viacom Inc.’s NTITNetwoifa s^ 
it would MrelOO people m Singapore to admimster two Asian 
!, wfll od)ut this spring. A Mandarin-language service 

SSffivftoudS? U IVRWkm English, 
channel called MTV Asa wffl be bunched May 1 ; 
MTV Mandarin is aimed at the youth market in Taiwan, 
Sin^re^ng Kong and China, while MTV Asa is targeted at 

Indjaand Southeast Asia. . . .. ■- .. 

“We chose Singapore as an administrative and production base 
Jared v because of the strong technological and uplink infrastruo- 
SSSSitoffiniMdia companies,*' said William Roedy, president of 
MTV Networks’ international divisions. In addition. Singapore 
has a rich and diverse cultural mix-” 

Moody’s Downgrades Illinois Debt 

NEW YORK (Bloomberg) — Moody’s Investors Service Inc. 
has downgraded its ratings on $6 . 7 billion in publicly traded debt 
issued by the State of fTttnols amid concern about the state’s 
aortumnl ared budget deficit. \ - - . . " 

Illinois' limited ««h position and its slow pace dosing its 
budget gap leave it vulnerable to any downturn in its economy or 
to any adverse events, Moody’s said. Changes in federally funded 
programs that are managed by the state could worsen minds’ 

financial position, Moody’s added. • • 

Tbe downgrade comes as IHmois prepares to sell SI 40 million m 
general obligation bonds next week intended to help fund capital 

improvements. 

Leisure Air Plans Final Grounding 

WINSTON-SALEM, North Carolina (AP) —Leisure Air’s last 
flight took off this week after the financially troubled U.S. airline 
told U.S. Federal Aviation Administration officials of its plans to 
shut down. ^ • . . , 

The airline, saddled with more than $20 muhon m debt, 
suspended all flights after a bankruptcy judge forced it to return 
all but one of its airplanes to a Japanese leasing company. 

“We are in the prooess of winding down,” said Francis DiCello, 
an attorney for the airline in Washington. 
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BOARD: Some Say Currency Boards Are Immune to Political Influences 

Continued from Page 11 



1 You will find below a listing of employment offers published in last Thursday's International Herald Tribune j 
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Croraand Red 

Crescent Societies 

In! Federation of Red Cross 
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Human Resources 
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50-54, rue de Silly 
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Director Business 
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control 
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B.V. De Waal 32, 3o8J PH Best 

The Netherlands 

Editor (French) 

Ref.: VA 539 - GH 

F.A.O. 

Personnel Officer 

GIDX [ 

FA0. Via delleTerme 
di Garacalla - 00100 Rome, Italy 


ern Russia that lasted two years 
until capitalism was outlawed. 

The present-day currency 
board, however, has certain ad- 
vantages over the gold stan- 
dard. First, with a U.S. dollar or 
Deutsche mark peg, you are 
dealing in a much more .liquid 
and negotiable instrument. You 
also earn more interest on ex- 
change reserves than you would 
on gold deposits. In addition, 
foreign exchange is not as prone 
to huge price swings as gold is, 
thus affording more price sta- 
bility. 

Over the years, the economist 
Milton Friedman and Sir Alan 
Walters, chief an economic ad- 
viser to Margaret Thatcher, 
have been two staunch advo- 
cates of this idea. It was Sir 
Alan who set up tbe currency 
board in Hong Kong in 1984. 

With the territory increasing- 
ly unsettled by the prospect of 
returning to Chinese domina- 
tion in 1997, the Hong Kong 
dollar was gyrating because in- 
vestors were fleeing with their 


money. After the Hong Kong 
dollar was pegged to the U.S. 
dollar, currency calm was re- 
stored and capital flight arrest- 
ed. 

The change in Argentina was 
even more dramatic. There, the 
inflation rate in 1989 rose to 
more than 2,000 percent. In 
1991, Mr. CavaHo introduced 
his convertibility plan, pegging 
its austral, and later the peso, to 
tire dollar. 

Argentina saw its inflation 
drop to single digits in a little 
more than a year as foreign in- 
vestment flowed into the coun- 
try. During the Mexican peso 
devaluation crisis in December, 
there was speculation that the 
Argentine currency would be 
devalued. 

But Mr. Cavalio pledged he 
would sell all tbe dollars in the 
Argentine Treasury before he 
would devalue. “Once the mar- 
ket realized wejbad no reason to 
devalue,” Mr. Cavalio said, “ev- 
erything quieted down, and 
there was no loss of reserves.” 

Similarly, Estonia and Lithu- 


ania have found a financial ha- 
ven in currency boards. After 
the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, Estonia and Lithuania 
were plagued by high inflation 
because of their dose ties to the 
Russian ruble. 

In 1992, Estonia pegged its 
kroon to the mark and watched 
as foreign investment poured 
in. Last year, Lithuania pegged 
its iita to the dollar .and has seen 
its foreign -exchange reserves 
increase byJO times. 

“There was a very strong lob- 
by against the law,” recalls 
AdolfasSlezevidus, Lithuania’s 
prime minis ter. “Commercial 
banks and some financial 
groups did not like it because 
they were using our very unsta- 
ble situation to make a lot of 
money. Now they can't take ad- 
vantage in big fluctuations in 
the value of our currency.” 

Mr. Skzevidus says that he 
and Nursultan A. Nazarbayev, 
the president of Kazakhstan, 
have been talking about estab- 
lishing a currency board in that 
former Soviet republic. 

But opinion is divided as to 


whether a currency board 
should be set up in Mexico. 

“A currency board is a strait- 
jacket on a central bank, an 
extreme discipline on extremely 
bad behavior," said Jeffrey 
Sachs, a professor of economics 
at Harvard University. “A gen- 
eral view among monetary ex- 
perts is that, for large econo- 
mies, it gives up too much, 
taking away fidribility/’ . . 

Mr. Sachs added: 'The ques- 
tion for Mexico is, is monetary 
policy so politicized that you 
simply can’t trust a centraLV' 
bank to use discretion? I would - 
say that despite mistakes, espe- 
cially last year, the answer is no. 

I would rather Mexico faded up 
toils mistakes, have a sensible, 
transparent monetary policy, 
but leave itself some Qexibifi- 
ty.” 

Some economists point out 
that although Mexico created 
excessive debt levels over the 
past year, its management of its 
economy from the mid-1980s 
until last year (low levels of in- 
flation, strong economic growth) 
has shown that its monetary in- 
stitutions are reliable. 


CYBER: An Enhanced CD-ROM Brings Rock Stars to the Land of the PC 


Continued from Page II 

Music Choice Europe, a British 
company that provides what 
might best be described as cable 
television for radios, warned of 
“the dangers to tbe music in- 
dustry of getting sidetracked 
into things other than music,” 
such as veering off into CD- 
ROM projects or video prod- 
ucts. 

Music Choice, launched last 
year in Britain and soon to be 
available in France, is essential- 
ly a radio station, or rather nu- 
merous radio stations, that lis- 
teners tailor themselves — 
without commercials or disc 
jockeys. 

For around £10 (515.60) a 
month, the service is distributed 
to homes via cable and satellite 
and requires a decoder box. Un- 
fortunately, reception is not yet 
feasible for the all-important 
car radio market 

“We’re trying to bring people 
away from TV and back to mu- 
sic,” Mr. Ba 2 algeiie said. “If 


you want a channel devoted to 
Norwegian folk music, you 
should have iL” In Japan, for 
example, a similar network ex- 
ists that supplies an ail- Beaties 
channel and an all-Elvis chan- 
nel. “Services like these are a 
clear threat to the record indus- 
try,” Mr. Bazalgette said “With 
an all-Beatles channel, listeners 
are likely going to stop buying 
Beaties records." 

Meanwhile, at the MJDEM 
conference last week, the Inter- 
net kept cropping up as a savior 
for small, independent music 
labels. Indeed, say some indus- 
try analysts, even if you're on 
All-Time Loser Records and 
have a negative budget for pub- 
licity. your music stands a 
chance on the Internet. On-Line 
recording catalog services are 
popping up faster than you can 
log on with buyme@now.pls. 

Ayuma Inc., for example, an 
on-line music publisher based 
in Santa Cruz, California, spe- 
cializes in underground bands 
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that wouldn't have a prayer of 
getting display space at Tower 
Records or Virgin Megastore. 
On tiie Internet, however, po- 
tential record-buyers can sam- 
ple Ayuma artists. 

Moreover, European jazz 
fans can now sample well- 
known and obscure artists on 
the Internet through a new on- 
line catalog service from Alex 
Merck Music GmbH of Co- 
logne. The German and English 
service can be accessed at the 
address of: http://www.ber- 
enspxomm/amm/ . 

George Clinton, a U.S.-based 
icon of 1970s “acid funk” and 
an indefatigable touring singer 
in the Far East, has revived his 
career through his Internet chat 
show, “P-Funk On-line," and 
has had callers from as far away 
as Hong Kong and Tokyo. In 
most of these on-line catalogs, 
you order on-line as well, saving 
a jaunt down to the local record 
store, or even to the post office. 

Another bit of techno-wiz- 
ardry has emerged with ex- 
panded text services on radio, 
such as read-ouls of song titles 
and station call letters. At the 
end of the month, the Paris ra- 
dio station Oui FM, at 102.3 on 
tbe dial, will be test-broadcast- 
ing song titles that appear as 
text on radios equipped with 
teletext capability, or a window 
that prints out text. 

Virtually all radios now sold 
in Europe' have this capability, 
but stations have yet to beam 
out text along with their audio 


signals. According to Philippe 
Generali, European vice presi- 
dent for the New York-based 
Radio Computing Services. 
Ino, "the European market is 
more advanced than the Ameri- 
can,” where few radios come 
equipped with text-printing ca- 
pability. 

Already, the French FM sta- 
tion NRJ allows car radio lis- 
teners to tune into a single set- ■} 
ting that automatically shifts 
frequencies to pick up the clos- 
est transmitter, enabling you to 
drive from Paris to Nice with- 
out having to fiddle with dials 
or buttons to keep NRJ tuned 
on a clear signal. 

But not all the best-laid plans 
of mouses and multinationals 
evolve without growing pains. 
Last year's technological buzz 
at MIDEM was the much-her- 
alded New Leaf Entertainment, 
a joint venture oT IBM Cor- 
P-and the video chain Block- 
buster Entertainment Corp., 
that would enable customers to 
mix and match their own re- 
cording artists — creating a CD 
of Frank Sinatra recordings, for 
example, along with those of 
George Michael and Alice in 
Chains. 

As brilliant as the idea ap- 
peared, tiie major record labels 
stepped in to call foul, denying 
— for the lime being at least — 
copyrights on these customer- 
recipe CDs. 

Internet address: CyberSca- 
pefeviht-lib.demon. co. uk 
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_. 7149 20% 18% 
_ $773 I2W (1W 
_. 7786 30% 29V, 
.0 89 17 

327 2Vi 
-. 145 4% 

- 20824 
_ 695533 
_ 602 16S 15% 

- 2765 BS 7S 

7 SVi 5V, 
_ 3*3 91V, 9% 

9716%. 16% 
._ 150 2V. 2 

- 97 39* 3 

_ 210 2% 2% 
-. 168 BS BW 

1.9 B235IBW 16V, 

- 409 BS ■ 

- 43720 34 31 W 

-. 5321 31% 26S 
_ 600 6% 

- 26 IIS 10% 

- 3462 15% 14S 

- 18287 445. 3% 
-3MS2 9% BW 
-.12464 3% 7S 

- *256 US 10% 

2L7 52D ID BS 

.7 23777 35V. 32% 

- 879 10% 9% 

_ 3924 6 5% 

.. 3259 19S 17W 
_ 130470 10 5% 

- 483 36% 35V, 

-. 196 5% 4% 

- 295 ‘¥n S 

-77950 29% 35 
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A 570 5 4W 


19% — Vr 
18% -^Vi 
IIS — W 
29% +% 
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T&. — % 
31% *t 
16% +S 

SV, =£ 
9 Oh. +9» 
16% — W 
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3 — G 
2 V, — W 
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17% + 1 W 
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33% +H 
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15W 
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3% 
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SS » W 
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BHA 

BHCFnd 
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BNH 
BPI Pka 
B5B Bcp 
BT Fin 
BTShp 
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BUM Ini 
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Bock Bov 
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.17 .9 
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JO 
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7802 6W 5% 6% — W 
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_ 393 TV, 6S 6S — S 
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BrSwSr - 4011% 10W 11% *% 
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bS^OK J8 1.9 6915% 14 1|% 
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S'S^anff* r=s 

1 J0 3-4 I1B35 34 35 tV. 
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_. 3089 18% ,7’A 17% — % 
.960 7J 611 12% UW 13% *% 
1.91 BJ 823% 23% Z3% - 

3-0 5993 17S 16% 17W — W 

16 17925 24 24% - % 

33 110 26% 24% 26 *% 

1A 1698 16% 15S 14 — % 
U 133 4% SW SW — % 

_ 25 8% 7% 7% — W 

3.1 3635 I5W 14 W 15% *D 
7J, ToSn 21 22% » IS 

17 79 25V, 74% 25 

13 6057 31% 28W Jt% +1% 

_ 1193 1%, I Vo 1V D 
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-. 14782 18 
1-2 39551 16V. 

-. 1739 B 
-. 237217 
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BkGrans 
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Bankrss 
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BddBIk 
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4% 4»u +V, 
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14% 16% +3% 

5 5% — % 

7W 7% — W 
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6% 6S— 1% 

2-7 791 30% 79 29% — % 
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- 134 5 4% 4W — W 

_ 4215 13% 10% 13 *2 

-. 1122 6 4% SS ‘1 
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- 216 12V. 11% 12% >•% 
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fesr 
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JB 
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i 
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BookMs 
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A0 


J4 
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BrooAstn 
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BrokM 
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BuckAmi 

Buckle 

Buflets 
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Bu.wr 

BuURun 

BurrBr 

Buslnaw 
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- 66 11 W 10% 11% 
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3J 1187 11% 10% 10% — S 
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CDW S 
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CEM 

Cf- Ben AO 
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OTTCm J7 
CHOtel 
cis Tm 
CMC Ind 
CMGIrit 
CNB .901 

CNBFs J81 
CNS 
CP AC 5 

8 AS 

CPI Aero 
CRH 1.041 

CSBFn JO 

CSP 

CTEC 

CTLCr 
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CabotM .911 

Cache 

CAa 

CndbvS 1.23. 

SdS" 

CCKVZ 

Cadmus JO 

Gaenc 

Co5n 

CaSona 

CalAmp 

CaIBnc M 

CaWOul 

CoIFna 44 

CalMic 

Caffisk 40 

Cal I Net 

CalkxtP 

Oojowoy 

Cohriwl, 

CnmNtB 

CarntKx 

Camofle 
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ComoTctl 

CamcoFn 
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1301 12* . 
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4J 1871 17V, 
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883 15% 

219 17% 
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10 3% 
3336 2% 
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264 13W 
3A 51 24V. 
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2J 49 14W 
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321 SS 
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_ 240 IJV. 
_ 3345 VW 
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9% 
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3% 

3SW 

16W 

16 
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9 
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2% 

12% 

24% 
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16% 
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4% 

19% 
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18 

Sft 
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74 
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MW 
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23 

a 
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6% 

16% 

5% 
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Celadon 

Certeblnc 
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Baseball’s Talks 

Again Bog Down 




By Mark Maske 

WaafUttgian Pqu Serrice 

WASHINGTON — Major 
leagne baseball’s team owners 
and striking players continued 
to stagger toward President Bill 
Clinton’s Monday deadline and 
a threat of government action. 

Both sides said they were 
willing to meet Sunday, but 
meetings late Saturday night 
were' canceled by the owners, 
who maintained that a proposal 
from the players earlier in the 
day had produced little toward 
a compromise. 

•John Harrington, the general 
partner of the Boston Red Sox 
who is chairman of manage- 
ment’s bar gaining committee, 
said the owners had taken a 
“preliminary look” at the pro- 
posal and had concluded that 
“we don’t see any meaningful, 
movement in tlm thing, it was a 
little disappointing. The level of 
movement jus i was not there at 
all” 

■ Another owner called the 
union’s offer “ridiculous” and 
said it essentially ended serious 
negotiations for the weekend 

The owners’ withdrawal of 
the salary cap on Friday, in- 
duced by the National Labor 
Relations Board, had resusci- 
tated the possibility that the 
players could end the strike 
even without a labor agreement 

The board had informed the 
owners that it would issue an 
unfair labor practice complaint 
(against them on a charge the 
players Bled Dec. 27, five days 
after the clubs declared an im- 
passe in negotiations and im- 
posed the cap. 

With the former economic 
system in place at least tempo- 
rarily , the players might decide 
to play while bargaining contin- 
ued, it seemed Gene Oiza, the 
union’s second-ranking official, 
called that “a possibility, if 
things fall into place right.” 

The union, responding to the 
taxation proposal presented 
Wednesday by the owners, then 
offered to eliminate the salary 
arbitration system under cer- 
tain conditions and addressed 
the core economic issue of the 
dispute with a plan that would 
tax teams’ player payrolls at a 
top rate of 25 percent. 

The owners’ proposal provid- 
ed for a 75 percent payroll tax 


above $35 million and a 100 
percent tax above $42 million. 
The Baltimore Orioles, for ex- 
ample, would pay a payroll tax 
of $1.2 million (based on their 
1994 payroll) under the players’ 
new proposal; they would pay 
$7.8 million under the owners' 
plan. 

In the owners’ plan, money 
derived from payroll taxes 
would be used to fund players’ 
benefits. With the players' plan, 
those funds would be used for 
revenue-sharing for the clubs. 

In a new twist, the players 
proposed that the owners com- 
mit to hiring a commissioner or 
a chief executive officer no-later 
than 90 days after a deal is rati- 
fied. Major league baseball has 
not had an official leader since 
Sept. 7, 1992, when owners 
forced Fay Vincent's resigna- 
tion as commissioner. 

Clinton and the principals in 
the dispute were just one floor 
apart at the Mayflower Hold 
for a while during the evening. 
The president accompanied his 
wife, HUaiy, to a Wellesley 
College reunion, bat did not 
visit the baseball negotiations. 
His special mediator, W.J. 
Usery, was scheduled to brief 



administration officials Sunday Luro Fram/A^mr Franct-Pn 

afternoon on the talks President Clinton and his daughter, Chelsea, watched as their town's underdogs won. 

Sandstrom’s 2 and 2, Penguins Are 7-0 


The Associated Pros 

The Pittsburgh Penguins 
have matched the best start in 
their history, but should recall 
the last time they were 7-0. 

Tomas Sandstrom had two 
goals and two assists and John 
Cullen added two goals as the 
Pen g uins remained the NHL’s 
only unbeaten team with a 6-3 
victory over the Tampa Bay 
Lightning on Saturday. 

The early other 7-0 start in the 
Penguins’ 28-year history was 
in 1986-87, when they finished 
30-38-12 and didn’t make the 
playoffs. Of course, (hat was a 
regulation season, not one cut 
nearly in Half by a long labor 
dispute. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs set 
the NHL record with a 10-0 
start last season. 

“We said that a quick start 


was important and! we won’t 
regret these points at the end,” 
Luc RobitaiUe said. “We've got 
to keep playing as a team be- 
cause we’ve got a lot of guys 
going right now.” 

They include Sandstrom and 
Cullen, who never got going last 

NHL HIGHLIGHTS 

season. Sandstrom, who stayed 
in shape during the NHL lock- 
out by playing in his native Fin- 
land, already has four goals, 
just two fewer than he scored in 
33 regular-season and playoff 
games with Pittsburgh last year. 
Cullen had only 13 goals in 53 
games for Toronto. 

Flyers 4, Sabres lz Eric Lin- 
dras seated his fourth goal of 
the season and assisted on the 


other three goals as host Phila- 
delphia, which b^an the season 
3-for-32 on the power play, 
scored twice with the man ad- 
vantage. 

Brans 5, Whalers 4: Jozef 
Stum pel finished a 3-on-I 
breakaway with his first goal 
this season, which gave Boston 
its victory over visiting Hart- 
ford. 

Boston's Blaine Lacfaer had 
28 saves, including one on a 
breakaway by Steve Rice with 
9:30 left. The Bruins’ rookie 
also stopped a point-blank slap- 
shot by Andrew Cassels a min- 
ute later, setting up StumpeTs 
game- winner. 

Rangers 2, Senators 1: Nick 
Kypreos and Sergei Nemdrinov 
gave New York its victory in 
Ottawa as the defending Stan- 
ley Cup champions padded 


their dismal 3-5-1 start to the 
shortened 1995 season with a 
second victor/ against the win- 
less Senators. 

Blues 7, Stars 4: Brett Hull 
scored three goals, giving him a 
league-leading nine in eight 
games, as St. Louis won at 
home. 

Hull, with 22 hat tricks, is 
tied for third-highest among ac- 
tive players with Jari Kurd. 
Wayne Gretzky holds the NHL 
record with 49 and Mario Le- 
nzienx has 31. 

Flames 4, Maple Leafs 1: 
German Titov scored three 
goals to lead host Calgary to its 
victory. 

Titov scored once in the sec- 
ond period and twice in the 
third as the Flames handed the 
Maple Leafs their second 
straight loss on the road. 


No. 1 Massachusetts Falls 

To George Washington 


The Associated Preu 

With President Bill Clinton 
looking on, Kwame Evans 
scored 27 points and George 
Washington broke Massachu- 
setts' 16-game winning streak 
with a 78-75 upset of the No. 1 
Minutemen. 

Massachusetts rallied from a 
six-point deficit in the last 38 
seconds on Saturday to close to 
76-75 on a 3-poim basket by 
Edgar Padilla with 10 seconds 
remaining. 

Bui the Colonials stayed on 
top as Vaughn Jones sank two 
free throws with 4.6 seconds left 
for the final mar gin 

When Derek Kellogg's half- 
court shot fdl short at the burn- 
er, the fans stormed the court 
and hoisted Evans overhead. 
The crowd then stood for sever- 
al minutes, cheering; and wav- 
ing at Clin ton, who smiled and 
waved back. 

No. 2 North Carofina 82, 
North Carofina St 63: In Cha- 
pel HQ1, North Carolina, Jerry 
Stackhouse scored 21 points as 
North Carolina avenged its 
only loss of the season and 
moved into sole possession of 
first place in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. 

The victory, coupled with 
George Washington’s upset of 
Massachusetts, cleared the way 
for the Tar Heels to move the 
top of the polls. 

Na 3 Kansas 91, No. 11 Iowa 
State 71: Greg Ostertag broke 
the Big Eight record for career 
blocked shots and Kansas sank 
its first 10 shots of the second 
half. 

Avenging an earlier loss at 
Iowa State, the Jay hawks out- 
scored the viators, 18-1, begin- 
ning the second half and led by 
as many as 32 while beating the 
Cyclones at home for the 13th 
straight year. 

No. 4 Connecticut: 99, St 
Joint’s 82: In New York, Brian 
Fair’s five 3-pointers in die sec- 
ond half led Connecticut past 
SL John's and into the Big East 
Conference record book. 

It was the 15th consecutive 
regular-season conference vic- 
tory for the Huskies, breaking 
the tie they held with the 1984- 
85 Sl John’s team. 

No. 21 Georgia Tech 100, No. 
5 Maryland 91: Travis Best 
scored 30 points and freshman 
Matt Harpring 28 as Georgia 


Tech snapped Maryland’s six- 
game winning streak 

The Yellow Jackets extended 
their home winning streak to 15 


IVEssksms' State 83, No. 8 
Arkansas 62: Darryl Wilson 
scored 25 points as Mississippi 
Stale took over the lead in the 
Southeastern Conference West- 
ern Division. 

The Bulldogs woo their third 
game in five days and beat the 
Razorbacks at home for the 
third straight season. 

Na 9 Michigan St. 67, Ohio 
St 58: In Columbus, Ohio, 
Shawn Respat had 32 points, 
became Michigan State’s career 

COLLEGE HIGHLIGHTS 

scoring leader and scored his 
team’s final 13 points. 

The Spartans went 7:19 of 
the second half without scoring 
and 11:11 without a field goal 
as Ohio State cut a 19-point 
deficit to four. But Respert took 
over down the stretch to give 
the Spartans their seventh 
straight victory. 

No. 12 Arizona 91, Washing- 
ton 65: Damon Stoudamire 
scored 24 points and Arizona 
used two big scoring runs to 
move into a tie with UCLA for 
first place in the Pac-10. 

Arizona, playing at home, 
erased most doubt early on, 
crutscoring the Huskies 21-2 on 
the way to a 42-23 halftime 
lead. 

Miami 67, Na 13 George- 
town 61: The Nfiami Hurricanes 
took, playing at home, advan- 
tage of a late technical foul 
against coach John Thompson 
and upset Georgetown. 

The technical, which came 
when Thompson protested a 
foul call with 4:14 left, cost 
Georgetown momentum and 
allowed the Hurricanes to score 
four points on their next posses- 
sion for a 6049 lead. 

Na 14 Wake Forest 68, Win- 
tfarop 54: In Rock HOI, South 
Carolina, Randolph Childress 
scored 15 of his 17 points in the 
second half and Tim Duncan 
had 13 points and a career-high 
23 rebounds to lead Wake For- 
est 

The Demon Deacons, who 
won for the fifth time in six 
games, used an 184 run in the 
second half to shake off Win- 


thxop, which nailed only 4240 
with 12 minutes left. LaShawn 
Coulter had 18 points to lead 
the Eagles. 

Na 15 Virginia 76, Florida St. 
63: Virginia continued its 
charmed life in overtime as 
Harold Deane scored 11 of the 
Cavaliers’ 17 extra-period 
points. 

Virginia, playing at home, 
won its eighth consecutive over- 
time game, including three this 
season, by overcoming a sea- 
son-low 34.9 percent field-goal 
shooting. 

Na 17 Stanford 95, Oregon 
State 82: Brevin Knight and 
David Harbour each soared 23 
points and Stanford held off 
Oregon State for a 95-82 victory 
at home. 

Stanford survived Brent 
Barry’s 28-point barrage by oo- 
trebounding Oregon State, 39- 
28. Tun Young had a career- 
high 13 rebounds to gp with his 
17 points. 

Na 18 Missouri 77, Kansas 
SL 60: In Manhattan, Kansas, 
Julian Winfield scored 18 
points and Missouri went on a 
15-2 run at the start of the sec- 
ond half to beat Kansas State. 

Missouri started the second 
period with consecutive 3- 
pointers by Jason Sutherland 
and Paul OTiney. Sammie Ha- 
ley had two baskets in a run 
that gave the Tigers a 56-44 lead 
with just under 15 urinates to 
play, and held off the Wildcats 
the rest of the way. 

Na 19 Vmanova 79, Pitts- 
burgh 76: Kerry Kittles scored 
10 of his 26 points in overtime 
and Vfllanova rallied from a 10- 
point deficit late in regulation 
to beat Big East doormat Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Wildcats overcame 21 
turnovers, a 43-29 rebounding 
deficit and a 5646 Pitt lead to 
win their seventh in a row. 

Georgia 72, Na 20 Alabama 
58: Katu Davis scored 25 points 
and hit 13 of 14 foul shots as 
Georgia defeated Alabama. 

Alabama never led and was 
showered with boos from an 
angry home crowd. 

Na 22 Oregon 94, California 
86: Orlando WBfiams scored 23 
points, including four 3-point- 
ers in the second half, as Ore- 
gon sent the Bears to a school- 
record sixth straight home loss. 
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Spain’s Luna Wins Madeira Island Open 


The Associated Press 

FUNCHAL, Madeira — Santia- 
go fima of Spain won his Gist Eu- 
ropean PGA tournament Sunday 
with a 16-under-par 272 for 72 
holes of the Madeira Island Open. 

Inna , who led from the first 
round Thursday, carded four bird- 
ies and two bogeys Sunday for a 70. 

Windy condition were blamed 
for mostly higher scores across the 
board and the problems encoun- 
tered by others of Saturday’s lead- 
ers. 

Christian Cevaer of France came 
from fourth place to finish second, 
four strokes behind Luna with a 


fourth-round 69. Paul Curry of 
England took third place, at 279, 
after shooting 71. 

Tied at fourth at 281 were Olle 
Karlsson of Sweden. Dean Robert- 
son of Scotland, Jos& Coceres of 
Argentina. Iain Pyman of England 
and Steen T inning of Denmark. 

The 32-year-old Luna began 
playing golf at Madrid’s Puerto de 
Hierro course, where his father is a 
maintenance manager. He was 
coached by Ramon Sota. uncle of 
Spain's most famous golfer, Seve 
Ballesteros. 

“Seve always told me 1 bad the 
game to win a tournament,” said 


Luna. “It's a realy nice feeling to 
win.” 

The tournament was played on 
the hilly, 6,039-meter course of the 
Madeira Golf Club, some 700 me- 
ters above sea level on this volcanic 
island, 1 ,000 kilometers off the Por- 
tuguese coast. 

• Kenny Perry shot 67 and held a 
three-stroke lead going into Sun- 
day's final round of the AT&T Na- 
tional Pro-Am at Pebble Beach, 
California. 

Peter Jacobson, Brad Faxon, Da- 
vid Duval and Guy Boros were tied 
for second at 10-under-par 206. Da- 
ws Love in, Nick Faldo and Payne 
Stewart were at nine under. 


Jack Niddaus, who was 3 under 
after two days, came back Saturday 
with a 67 at Pebble Beach for an 8- 
under 208. The 55-year-old has won 
the tournament three rimes, in 
1967, 1972 and 1973. 

The first three rounds were 
played on three different courses. 
Sunday’s Goal round will be played 
at Pebble Beach. 

Perry eagled his 1 1th hole at Peb- 
ble Beach, which was still wet from 
26 straight days of rain in January. 

PGA officials kept the “lift, clean 
and place” rule in effect Saturday to 
help compensate for course condi- 
tions. 


* Enough 9 of Violence, 
Italy’s ' Ultra 9 Fans Say 

Reiners 

ROME — A group of Italian soccer fans 
known as the ‘Ultras,’ called Sunday for an 
end to the violence that cost a Genoa fan his 
life a week ago. 

Some 400 'Ultras’ representing 40 Italian 
clubs gathered in Genoa to honor Vincenzo 
Spagnolo, who was stabbed Jan. 29 before 
his team’s match against AC Milan. 

“After this umpteenth absurd attack, we 
say enough is enough,” the ‘Ultras’ said. 

Italy’s soccer stadinms stood empty Sun- 
day as the national sport was suspended 


fo! 


.do's death. 
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FRIDAY'S RESULTS 

!■ a 28 33—1*4 

M M n If— u 
NY: Ewing 72-14 65 30k Starks 7-14 5524: P: 
Wc o ther sp oon MS 54 19, Burros 514 54 14. 
Rebotmrfs — New York 44 (Ewing 15). PhltaM- 
pMo 39 (Bradley I). AhWHOm York 24 
(Harper 7), Phllodetphta 14 tWWtfwr sp oonSI- 
MfalM 25 n 27 25-MS 

Wosflkigton 34 23 12 14- 95 

M: Geiger 8-12 57 21. Owens 13-27 85 30; W: 
Webber 520 0-0 17, Chapman 7-15 24 20, He- 
bonds— Miami 57 1 Ge*««r. Owens 12). Wash- 
ington «8C Howard M). Assists— Miami T4(A9- 
kln* Rico. Cotes 3|, Wu sh tngton 17 (Sklles 9). 
Milwaukee 23 20 21 24— 9* 

Charlotte 19 35 31 33-117 

M: Robinson 1524 2-3 20. Baker 1519 0-1 20 
C: Burrell 513 1-2 2a Boguns 11-14 1-1 21 
n ubc im d s Milwaukee 54 (Canton 11). Char- 
lotto 47 (Johnson, Mourning, Parish 7). As- 
sist*— Milwaukee JS (Murdock 11). Ciiartatte 
32 (Johnson ID). 

Ortando 27 22 25 32-101 

Mona 29 21 31 35-110 

0 : O'Neal 7-lS5S2a Hantowav 519 1-220 ; I : 
MCKOY 7-13 7-1 1 21, Smite 10-14 7-9 27, Miller 5 
17 M 21. Re bo unds Ortando 45 UYNeal M), 
Indiana 51 (Smite W). Assists— Ortando 24 
(Hardaway 7). Indiana 21 (Milter 5). 

Seattle 30 31 21 39-12] 

Atlanta 30 19 27 23- 9* 

S: Kama 4-0 10-11 IE Payton 9-12 1-222; A: 
Augmon 7-13 3-3 17. Smite 7-1C 52 IS. Re- 
bounds— Seattle 54 (Gill B), Atlanta 57 (Long 
lll.Asstete-Seottte 30 (Payton 9), Atlanta 20 
(5m Hit 5). 

Portland 24 23 31 35-112 

Minnesota 20 34 34 27— 97 

P: C Robinson 10-16 52 22, Oraxler 4-13 7-7 
14; M: Laottner 7-» 10-12 24. Rider 1524 510 
3a Reboaods— Portland 54 (Dudley 11), Min- 
nesota <9 [Laottner S). Assists — Portland Tt 
(Strickland 14}.MImtesata23 (Laettner, Rid- 
er 4). 

Son Antonio » 2S 11 25-114 

Data 25 20 22 34-in 

$: Elliott 7-11 5214, Robinson 51744 20; D: 
Mcnhbwm 518 50 21. Jockson 516 1512 22. 
Rebounds— San Antonio 59 (Rodman 20), Dol- 
lat 51 (Janes 8), Assists— San Antonio 32 
(Johnson 14), Dallas 17 (Kidd 5). 

Chicago 29 2B 21 23—18* 

Phoenix 25 20 30 27—110 

C: Pitmen 1 1-22 34 2S. Hotpot 513 52 15; P: 
Bander 510 511 19, Mantling 1524 1512 30. 
R ebounds— Chlcnoo 51 1 PI open in, Phoenix 
40 (Marinina 14), Asttsts— Chicago 25 (Plppon 
7), Phoenix 21 (Alnoe 7). 

Denver 27 17 n 21-88 

LA. Latar* It 17 U 20-74 

D: Room 518 74 24. StHti 5-10 57 15; L: 
Dteac 1524 58 27, Van Exel 517 52 11 Ra- 


boands— Denver 42 (Mutombo 21 1 , Las Ange- 
lesdl (Dlvoc 15). Assists— Denver 18 (Rose 7). 
Los Angeles 22 (Van Exet 4). 

UL Clippers 1* M 22 33- 89 

Golden Stats 23 X 27 21— 1*4 

L : Dehore5l156 iaMassenburg4545TZ- G: 
Rogen 7-10 44 IB. Getting Hi 4-4 25 Re- 
bounds— Los Angeles 50 (Outlaw 0), Golden 
ta 7® (Rogers 17). Assists— Loe Angeles 34 
( Richmond 4), Golden Slate 32 ( Hardaway 14). 

SATURDAY’S RESULTS 
I Milana 24 14 19 15-73 

Cleveland 27 21 15 19-42 

I : Miller 7-W 24 19, MCKev 4-14 4-4 12; C: 
J.Wllltam* 514 54 19, Phllls 513 1-2 17. Re* 
bounds— 1 raflano 37 (Smlts 101, Cleveland SS 
(Hill 14). Assists— Indiana 19 (Jackson 61, 
Cleveland IB (Brandon 7). 

Atlanta 21 2D 22 1S-*1 

Detroit 27 27 M 2*-W 

A: Lana 7-14 1-2 15 Blaylock 5137-0 16; D: 
Mil 7-17511 zz Mills 4-11 7-4 1& Rebound*— 
Atlanta 51 (Long T21. Detroit S3 (Mills 17). 
Assists— Atlanta 20 (Blaylock 9). Detroit 17 
IHIII 6>. 

Boston 21 29 23 19-42 

New Jersey 17 21 M 18-78 

B; Wilkins 5-16 55 17, Montrass 510 M 12; 
N: Beniamin 513 34 15 Monte 516 6-0 20. 
Roboends B oston a (Radio 14). New Jersey 
40 IGlIUam 14). Assists— Boston 22 (Douglas 
4), New Jersey 23 (Childs 7). 

Philadelphia 25 W 19 19-112 

Milwaukee 24 13 M 35- 94 

Pi weaffwrspoun MB 57 70. Barms 15(55 
1031; M: Baker 44 51015 Robinson 51 953 22. 
Rebounds— Philadelphia 44 {Weatherspoon 
10). Milwaukee 48 (Baker 18). AssMs-Pftllo- 
detetda 15 ( Burros 7). Milwaukee 30 (Mur- 
dock 6). 

Utah 24 24 20 »— 98 

Dallas » 35 II 29-119 

U: Malone 9-20 80 22. Stockton 6-9 44 20; D: 
Mashbum 7-12 1512 25, Jackson 1519 510 30. 
McCloud 511 1-1 21 Rebounds— Utah 42 (Mo- 
lone ID). Dallas 61 (Janes. Williams 15). As- 
sists— U ttei25 (Stockton 10), Dallas 73 ( Kidd 9). 
Sacramento 38 2) 32 13-44 

San Antonie 34 23 19 19—97 

* S: Richmond 515 52 19, Abdrinabv 12-14 52 
34; SA: Ellkrtt 3-11 54 12. Robinson 12-21 151234 
Reboun ds Sacr a mento 44 (Polynice I), San 
Antonio 53 (Rodman 22). Assists— Sacramento 
24 (Webb 9), Sen An rank) 24 (Johnson ro). 
UL Lakers 32 31 33 25—121 

LA Ctlppen 27 33 27 51—118 

LAL: Jonas 5)6510 3a Van Exet 5195020, 
Peeler 151756 27; LAC: Vaught 12-20 3-3 28. 
SeatV 1521 57 34, Massenburg 7-106-6 2E Re- 
hfloMts— Lakers 42 (Jones, Dirac, Peeler, 
Rambis 5). Clippers 34 (Vaught 10). AMfsJs— 
Lakers 23 (Van Enel 71. Clippers 24 1 Richard- 
son 7). 


Top 25 College Results 

How Ike tap 25 teams In Tlw Associated 
Than' meal college basketball gaff farad tWs 


1, Massachusetts (17-1 51) test to George 
Washington [14-8,7-3) 7575. Next: at Rutgers, 
Tuesday; 2, Norm Carolina (151, 51) beat 
North Carolina State (159.9-7) 82-61 Next: at 
fta 5 Maryland, Tuesday. X Kamos (152,51) 
beat No, 11 lawa state 91-71. Next: at Oklaho- 
ma State# Monday; 4. Co w d lcu t (17-1, 10-0) 
bear St. John's (59, 241) 9582. Next: vs. Pitta- 
burgh. Monday. 

5 Maryland (17-41 7-2) lost to No. 21 Georgia 
Tech 100-91. Next: vs. No. 2 North Carolina. 
Tuesday; 8, Arkansas 1 17-5, 54) tost to Missis- 
sippi Slate (14-4.52) 8542. Next : vs. Memphis. 
Thursday; 9, Michigan State (152. 511 beat 
Otto Slate (4-1* 59) 67-58. Next: vs. Purdue, 
Tuesday; 11# Iowa State (17-5.54) last la No.3 
Kansas 91-71. Next: at No. 18 Missouri. 
Wedne s day. 

lZArtnaa (174,7-2) beat WOsMngton (511 
1-8) 91-65. Next: vs. Na. 17 Stanford. Thursday; 
tj. Georgetown (l+i 7-4) last to Miami <55.4- 
4) 67-61. Next: at Boston College, Wednesday; 
lLWbke Forest (14-4) beat wimtirop (513) 68- 
54. Next; at Florida State. Wednesday; 15. 
Vtoglnia (13-4,53) boat Florida State (150,5 
4) 7543, OT. Next: vs. North Carolina State, 
Wednesday. 

17, Stanford 1)53,50) beat Oregon State (5 
12.3-6) 9582. Next: at No. 12 Arizona Thurs- 
day f 18, Missaori (15a 52) boot Kansas State 
(11-9. 55) 77-60. Next: vs. No. 11 lawn State, 
Wednesday; 19, V (Banova 055, 52) boat 
Pittsburgh (514,510) 75750T. Next: va Mi- 
ami. Tuesday; M, Alabama 050. 53) last 1o 


Georgia (13-5. 4-4) 7550. Next: vs. Southern 
Mississippi. Tuesday. 

21, Georgia Tech dJ5# 5JI beat Na 5 Mory- 
iond IDO-91. Next : at Duke. Thursday. 22. Or*- 
gw (13-5# 54) boat California (T 1-7, 3-4) 9444. 
Next: vs. Oregon State# Saturday. ZL aacta 
rmtf (157, 52) lastto Memphis (155, 51 ) 74-40. 
OT. Next: VS. Marauetto, Sunday. 

Other Major College Scores 

Friday's Gomes 
EAST 

Brawn 67. Princeton 6& OT 
Dartmouth 87. Cornell 72 
OttksI 76. Delaware 69 
Harvard SB, Coiutnbta 56 
Manhattan 72, ccnlslus 60 
Perm 46. Yale SS 
St. Peter's 72. Niagara 64 
FAR WEST 
Montana 76. Idaho 71 
Montana St. 74. E. Washington 55 
Saturday's Genies 
EAST 

Budaiell 77, Army 59 
Buffalo 54# NE Illinois 52 
Cotgato HI Holy Cross 74 
Cornell 71. Harvard 61 
Dartmouth 77, Columbia 57 
Fordham 76, Lehigh 44 
Hartford 79, Vermont 65 
Iona 99, Loyola, Md. 80 
La Salle 92. Lovota, III 71 
Long I stand U. 76# Monmouth, N J. 74 
Maris) 45. Fairfield 53 
Mount St. Mary's, Md. 81, Robert Morris 62 
Now 84, Lafayette 70 
New Hampshire 83. Maine 70 
Northeastern 83. Boston U. 63 
Penn 93, Brawn 63 
Penn SI. 74. Iowa 64 
Princeton 55 Yale 42 
Satan Hall 82. Boston College 75 
St. Bonaventure 99, Rhode Island 66 
SI. Francis. Pa 67, Rider 65 
St. Joseph's 71, west Virginia 45 
Tray SI. lOG Cent. Connecticut 5L 88 
Waaner 75. St Francis. NY SB 
SOUTH 

Ala-Birmlnnham 70. SI. Louis 54 
American U. 79. East Carolina 45 
Austin Peay 73, Tcna-Marhn 59 
Betlwne-Caokman 95. Florida A&M 91 
Centenary 70# Flo. international 68 
Charleston Southern 61. N.C.-Ashevllle 57 
German 51. Duke 44 
Coastal Carolina an Eraklne 44 
Coll. o< Charleston 6a Somtord tt 
Coppln SI. 7V. Howard U. 63 
E. Kentucky 78. Murray St 75 
Furman 76, Appalachian St. 40 
Georgia St. 77. Campbell tt 
Jackson st 89, Prairie View 72 
James Madison 95# Old Dominion 7V 
LSU 54# Tennessee 52 
Louts! cna Tech 70, Arkansas SI 55 
Louisville 71, Tukme 56 
Marshall 76, OtodflJ 62 
Md. -Baltimore County 62, Liberty 59 
Mercer 87. Stetson 82 
Miss, valley SI. 95, Alcorn st. 91, OT 
Mississippi 77, Auburn 75 
Maraiiead St. 80. SE Missouri 49 
N. Carolina A&T 7a MtL-E. Shore 48 
tLC-WUrntnatan S3. George Mason 63 
NE Louisiana 74. North Texas 49 
Radford 76# Tawson St. 42 
Richmond 64 wmiam ft (Mary 64 
SE Louisiana 91, Cent. Florida 90 
SW Louisiana 66. Jacksonville 42 
South Carolina 76. VdndarbUl 74 
South Florida 71 NX. Charlotte 49 
Southern Mbs. 74 Va. Commonwealth tt 
Southern U. 101, Grumbling St. 86 
Tennessee Tech 79. Tennessee St. 73 
Texas Southern 78, Alabama Si. 74 
Texas-Arilngtan 75# NW Laulstana 67 
Tn-Chaffanooga 87. E. Tennessee St. 76 
VMI 84. Georgia Southern 79 
Vlraftita Teen 79. Florida Atlantic; 35 
w. Carolina 40, Davidson 40 
MIDWEST 
Bawling Green 79, Kent 76 
Chicago St. 9a Youngstown si. 88 
E. Michigan 84 Akron 71 
Evraisvflto 89# GrwWifaiT M 
in.-Chicouo 94 Wright St. 83 
Illinois SI. 83. Wkttto SL 82. OT 
Indiana 84 Northwestern 67 
Miami. Ohio 84 Ohio U. 69 
Minnesota B4 Michigan 58 
N. Illinois 89, WH-MJtwoukr* 6) 

N. Iowa 77. Indiana SL 76 


5. Illinois 79, Drake 74 
SW Missouri SL 44 Bradley 65 
Toledo 82. Bad SL 42 
Valparaiso 78, Mo.-Karaae aty 57 
W. Illinois 85. E. Illinois 49 
W. Michigan 71, Cent. Michigan 54 
wta-Graen Bay 61. Butter 60 
Wisconsin 73, Illinois 40 
Xavier, Ohio 72. Detroit 65 
SOUTHWEST 

. Arto-LIItte Rock 74 Texas-Ftm American 58 
Nlcnoitx SI. 77. SW Texas SI. 45 
Oklahoma St. 94. Colorado 67 
Stephen F Austin 64 Sam Houston SL 63 
Texas 84 Rice 56 
Texas A&M 84 Bov lor 78 
Texas Tech 107, Texas Christian 88 
Texas-EI Pago 64 Utah 61 
Temo-San Antonio 96. McNeeoe St. 80 
Tuba 74 W. Kentucky 68 
PAR westt 

Brigham Young 74. New Mexico 73 
Catarada St. 74 Fresno St. 40 
Gcnzogo 9% pepperdlne 67 
Hawaii 44 San Dkgo SL 58 
Idaho 79, Montana St. 70 
Idoho 5t. 74 Boise SI. 68 
Lana Beach SL 62. Utah St. SO 
Montana 74 E. Washington 65 
New Mexico SL 102. UC Irvine 77 
Paclftc 74 San jom SL 56 
Portland 71, Loyola Marymount 61 
Sacramento SL 74 Cal Pdiy-SLO 64 
Santa Gara 84 San Francisco 63 
SL Maryto CaL 72. Son Diego 66 
UC Santa Barbara 84 Nevada 68 
UNLV 60. Cal SL-Ful teflon 53 
Weber SL 72. N. Arizona 63 
Wyoming 74 Air Force 55 


s‘ : f n.it ,/■! ziS 

NHL Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L T Pf* GF GA 


N.Y. Islonden 4 

3 

1 

9 

24 

25 

Tampa Bay 

3 

4 

1 

7 

24 

27 

Florida 

3 

5 

1 

7 

20 

24 

N.Y. Rangers 

3 

5 

1 

7 

23 

21 

PMtactafpMo 

3 

J 

1 

7 

22 

28 

New jersey 

2 

4 

1 

5 

11 

17 

Washington 

2 

4 

1 

5 

11 

17 

Northeast 

Division 




Pittsburgh 

7 

0 

0 

14 

33 

21 

Quebec 

6 

1 

D 

12 

28 

12 

Boston 

5 

2 

0 

10 

20 

14 

Buffalo 

4 

3 

1 

9 

18 

19 

Montreal 

3 

2 

2 

8 

17 

15 

Hartford 

2 

3 

2 

6 

16 

15 

Ottawa 

0 

6 

2 

2 

18 

» 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 




Central 

Division 





W 

L 

T 

PtS 

GF 

GA 

SL Louis 

« 

2 

0 

12 

39 

23 

Detrail 

6 

3 

0 

T2 

34 

31 

Oilcooo 

5 

3 

0 

10 

31 

19 

Toronto 

3 

4 

2 

8 

24 

27 

Dallas 

3 

4 

1 

7 

24 

2D 

Winnipeg 

1 

5 

Z 

4 

22 

29 

Pacific Dlvkstan 




San Jose 

5 

1 

1 

11 

19 

14 

Calgary 

4 

3 

1 

9 

34 

21 

Anttieim 

3 

5 

0 

6 

» 

34 

Edmonton 

3 

5 

0 

8 

20 

33 

Las Angeles 

2 

4 

J 

3 

20 

25 

Vancouver 

1 

3 

2 

4 

14 

25 


First Period: D-Brawn 2 ( Fedorw); A-Canv 
back 2 ( Kurvers) ; D^hepnard 7 (Cofley, Pri- 
meaut; Second Peri od: OMcCorty I (pn- 
■neau, Konstantinov); D-Kazlov2<ClccarellL 
Fedorov); Third Parted.- D-Sheppard 8 (811- 
iknger. Yarman); Ipp). A-Dourls3 (Krygter, 
Dirk); Shots on goal: D 844-12-44. A 74- 
5—20. Goata: D, Vernon. A. Hobart. 

SATURDAYS RESULTS 
Bariplo • 1 »— a 

PMIodetotta 13 1-4 

First Period: P-Renbarg 1 (Umbos. Bar# 
one*); Second Period: P-Galley 2 (Llndroo, 
BrinfAmourl; (pa). B-Moglhnr 2 (Boucher. 
Ptanto); P-Fedvk3 (Umbos. Baranek); |pp). 
P-Undros 4 Third Period: B-Boucherl (Mo- 
gllny. May); Shots ax goal: B 17-50-31. P 7- 
11-3— 21. Goalies: B. Fuhr. P, RousseL 

2 11—1 
2 1 2-5 

First Period: B-oonata 1 (Noalv, Sweeney); 
S-OatasS (Neely, Baunut) : Ipp). H-TurcoWr 
3 (Kucera, Carson); (not. H-Janssta 1 
(Drury, Rice); Second Period: BGates 4 
(Sweeney, Bauraue) ; H-wesley 1 (Kran, Cas- 
sell) ;TMrd Period: H-Ricel (Ranhedn); B- 
sixnr 1 (Heinze, Oates); B-Stumpel 1 
(Sweeney, Hetnxe); Shots 00 goal: H 14-8- 

10- 32. B 21-10-23— 53. Goalies: H, Burke. B. 

Lsdw. 

Tanwa Bay 8 1 2—3 

pmsbarg* 0 3 ' S— 4 

First Period: NoneJtacaad P erio d : P-sand- 
strgmS (Straka Hudson) ;T-Tudier 4 P-Jogr 
6 fFnmeiS# Sandstrnm); (pat. P-Cutfon 3 
(Sandstram. Joseph); nurd period: T- 
Hamrllk 4 (Chambers, Tucker); (pp). P- 
Sandstram 4 (Multan); P-Fraida 3 (RoW- 
krtlle, U. Samueteson); P -Cut Ion 4 (Mullen. 
Joseph); T -Chambers 1 (Andersson. So- 
yard); Shots on teal: T *-)Ml— 44 P 6-8- 

11 — 25. Goalies: T. B ergeron. P. Wronger. 

New Jersey 8 • 0-0 

Quebec * 1 1—2 

First Period: NeneSecud Period: Q-Ricd l 
(Saklc. Clark): (pp). T hird Period: Q-Kovo- 
lenka 4 (Cleric, Saklc) ; Shots on goal: NJ. 10- 
10-5— 2S.Q 550-21. GobUes: NJ.TerrerLQ, 
Thlbautt. 

Florida I 1 0—2 

Washington I 1 1—3 

First Period: W-Poulln 1 (Tabaracct); 
(tfil-Seoand Period: F Lomakin 1 ( B e l a n ger, 
Barnes); (pp). FSmffh 1 (Meflanov. Fitxger- 
aid); W-MIllnr l (Poulin, Berube); Third Pe- 
riod; W-JahmMi 1 (Hunter. Khrlnichl; 
(PP). Shots on goal: F 57-5— 17. W 12-14-12-38. 
Goitfes: F, Vanbicebrouck. W, Tatxvaccf- 


FRIDAY’S RESULTS 

Chicago till—* 

Calgary 11)9—3 

First Period: C-Sutor 2 (NlchoiK, Chellos); 
(P0). C-TItov 4 (Patrick, Sulltvanl; Setamd 
Period: C-ntov 5 (Chtassoa Housley); (pp). 
Cwelnrich l.TMrd Period: C-Fieury 3 
(Ntauwondyfc); C-Ctwta 3 I Poulin, Sutor); 
Oigrilme: CnAimmn 2 (Roenlck. Poulin); 
Shots on goal: C 1204-1—31. C 6-13-7-4-30. 
Goata: C Hackeff- C Ktad 
Toronto 8 2 1— 3 

Edmonton t 2 3—5 

First Period: Nanosecond Period: T-Wood 2 
(Eastwood. Berehowskv); E-DeBrusk 1 
(Pearson, Esau); T-Sundln 4 (Gllmour).- E- 
Corson 2 (Arno ft, Buchberger); ildrd Perh 
od: E-Oksliita5 1 Esau. Weight); (PP).T-Berg 
2 (Barctiavsky, Rkfley); E-Marchant 2 (Sta- 
pleton); E -Carson 3 (ArnotL Kennedy) ; (on). 
Stall on goal: T 6-11-5-2& E 11-10-15-37. 
Goata: T. Potvbv E, Brathwalte. 

Detroit 2 2 1-5 

Anatnlm J 0 1—2 


Arabella 

Grand Hotel 

Frankfurt ,vm Maw 


The 

Grand Hotel 
of our Time 

Downtown location, 
complete health dub 
with indoor pool. 

Speciality restaurants: 
Japanese & Chinese cuisine. 
Sushi-bar. 

Bar with (ive music. 

1 3 banquet & meeting rooms 

Konrad-Adeoaoer-Str. 7 
D-60313 Frankfurt 
Telephone.: ++69 -29 81 0 
Fax: ++69 -29 81 810 


N.Y. Tstandors 1 b 1-2 

Mnotraot 2 2 6—4 

nrsf Period: M-KOano 1 (Dompftoussa.Mutl- 
«r); N.Y.-Tureean 5Jsh)M-Koane 3 (Bru- 
not); Second Period: MOiPMtro I (Keano# 
Brunet); M-Beltows 1 (Deslanfins); -nrttd 
Period: N.Y.-Fennoni 5 (Ftotfcv. Plkxi); 
Shots on goal: N.Y. 17-124-34 M 12-13-15—44 
Goata: tLY- Sodaruran. M, Roy. 

N.Y. Ranm 1 1 4—2 

Ottawa • i f-4 

First Ported: N-YrKypnm T (Messier. 

Lowe); seawd Parted: H.Y^Nemchbwv 1 
(Kovalev, Osborne); CMMcUwaln 
MPPhTMfd Period: None. State on goal: 
N.Y. 8- 155-30. O 555-17. Goata: N.Y. 
Richter, a Baaupro. 

San Jose 8 2 18-3 

Winnipeg 11)8-5 

Pint Period: w-ikochuk 6 (Quintal, Zham- 
ixrv); (pp)Jecand Period: SJ.-anc i (WhH- 
noy, Pederson); (pp). WFOomn (Wilkinson); 
S-L-Ducheane l (Ozoffnsh. Larionov); Third 
Period: W-Thochuk 7 (Setamo, Quintal); 
SJ.-Eltk2 (Bvofcln. Morel; Ove rti me: None. 
SboteM goal :&4- 8-1205— 32. W 14-9-10-3—3*. 
Goata: SJ- Irbe. W, KhabflxiDn. 

Data 1 1 L4 

9L Loots 2 3 2—7 

First Period: OCourtnall 2 (LedvanL K. 
Hatcher); SL-Hull 7 rnkkanen. Duchesne); 
(NDD-Ledyant Upp). SL-Chasso 3 (Du- 
fresne); Second Period: D-K. Hatcher 2 
(Gilchrist, N. Bratea); SL-Hull 8 IShonoftm, 
HouWer ) ; SL+tuU 9 (GIOwrL Duchoww); SL- 
Gllbert XTHrd Parted: SL-TTMuxwn 4 
(Hull); Lrt)lD-Kenrwdy 3 icavalllnl); 1SL- 
Chasse 4 (LoaeiTterc); Shots M goal: 0 94- 
11—24 SJ_ 12-123—27. Quota: 0, WBkaluk, 
Moog. sjl. Joseph, Casey. 

Da IreU 8 I 2-1 

Los Angelas 1 2 1—4 

First Period: LJL-Svdor 2 (Gretzky, Kuril); 
(op)-SaoMd Parted: D-Fedorav 5 [Brawn. 
Kaziov); LJL-Tocchei 3 (McSoriev. Kurri): 
(PP). l_A^Tocchet 4 (Canariier, Zhltnlk); 
Tbird Ported: D-Primeaul (Rouse. Kozlov ); 
LJL-Toccnet S (Granola, Huddv): O-Shop- 
pard 9 ( YZonwm. Primeau); (pp). State on 
goat: D 9-12-14—35. UL 14-12-7—33. Goalies: 
D. Veman. LJL. Hrudev. 

Teronio 118-1 

Calgary 1 1 2—4 

First Period: C-Retctwl 2 (Flearr. ZMaaskt); 
Sec on d Period: C-TItov 6 (RakheU; T-RMev 
3 (Yoke. Andreychuk); (pb). Third Parted: C- 
Tttov 7 (Chlasaan. Floury); (pp). C-TItov 8 
(Patrick); (stum), shots on goal: T 140- 
16-34 C 11-18-18-39. Goata: T, Potvtn. C. 
KJddL 

WoyM Cup Results 

MEN’S GIANT SLALOM 
Results of Saturday's race la Ade tt ode n , 
Switzerland with Bmas oHlrst 51-gate na and 
second smote top Ip parentheses: 

L Alberto Tomba, Italy. 2 minutes. 71:94 
seconds ( 1 : 14641 :11JB) ; 1 Jure Kaeir.Sfeive- 
nla,2;22B3(l;iA75#T;mB);3. Harold Strand- 
Nllsen, Norway. 2:22.10 0:1034. I:1IJ6); 4. 
Richard KroeiL Austria. 2^232 (1:11.14 
1:1I.1B); 5, Fredrflc Nvberg, Swedetv 2-J2J4 
n:lU5, !:I1#<9); 4 Lasse Klus. Norway. 
2:2476 (1:11.1X1: HAt) 7, Achim Vogt. Liech- 
tenstein. 2^126 (1.-7KJ4 7:11.26),- 4 Mtehmri 
von Gruenigen, Switzerland, 2:2330 (1:11 A2. 
1:11 AB); 9, Urt Koctki, Swtzeriand, 2:2X44 
(1:1153. 1:1183); 14 Rainer Satzgetar, Aus- 
tria, 2:2366 (1:11J4 1:TL92). 

World Cop Gtaet Slalom Standtog* (After 5 
races): 7, Tomba 350 petals; 2,Koelln,2M; 1 
Strand-Nlhen.218; 4 Kastr.235,- 5, Von Grvenl- 
gea234;4KleMhAndreAamodt,Norwov,2B; 
7. Vogt 194; 4 Guenther Mader, Austria 132; 9, 
Klus. 126; 14 Christian Mayer. Austria OS 
OveraH World Cup Standings (After 22 
events) : 1, Tomba lJEOpotets; z Kaslr, 570; X 
Mart GlranM D, Luxembourg. 563; 4 Mador. 
500; 4Aamodt. Norway, 480; 4 Luc AlptxnKL 
France, 469 ; 7, Von Gruentgea 440; 4 Strand- 
Nlltea 437; 9. Klus. 403; 14 Arinin AssOW, 
Austria 382- 


MADEIRA ISLAND OPEN 
Loadtaa Real sawgs Sanctar «f Ihe S39S58I 
Madeira tatad Open oa the 660Hwd.pai"» 
Mode Ira Got! Club course: 

SttitkHW Luna Spain 6757-68-78-272 


Work Begins on Imola Prix Track 

Iwn r a italv fReuiers) — Work to modify the : Imda i Fprauiia 
whSe Aryton Senna crashed and was last 
after *e Italian government approved a Jfi 

the SAGIS wmpany which rbu ; the 
- Marino Grand Pnx would go ahead as 

Sld^on Ap^30^fter the environment ministry gave the 

was over” and that SAGIS had 
the Tamburello, ViUeneuve andlower Vanante 
SSJS ^SSrSonstrucl some 50 percent of the track to bnngu 
into line with new safety standards. 

Triple Crown Entries Decline to 317 

u/Tt andaI.E. Florida (NYT) — A total of 317 horses have 
beS^^edfor Se Triple Crown race^ 37 fewer than last 
from Britain and. for the first tunc, two were 

"“S'ir.&o..- said Edward StaUA-tai. 
director of Triple Crown Productions, reflects the recent daiine 
in the foal crop in North America. But the hst includes all the 
runners IronilSsit year's Breeders' Cup Juvenile as well as^dl the 
top 3-yearolds in the country.” 

For ike Record 

The Porsche Spyder K-8 driven by Jurgen Lassig and Marco 
Werner of Germany, Christophe Bouchut of France and Gwyamn 
Lavaggi of Italy held a seven-lap lead with two hours to go m the 
RoLex. 24-Hours sports car endurance race in Daytona Beach, 

^F^teCarroB, fired as the New York Jets* head coachafter their 
disastrous la te slump, was hired as the defensive coo rdinator of 
the Super Bowl champion San Francisco 49ers; berause he had. 
three years left on his contract, the Jets will pay him the difference 
between the salaries. , (NYT) 

Mike Gatling, 37, the last England captain to wm an Ashes 
series, said he is retiring from international cricket at the end of 
the current test against Australia in Perth. (Reuters) 

Barry Fry, manager of the Bir mingh a m City soccer team, said 
that his goalkeeper, Ian Bennett, had been offered £20,000_by two 
men posing as journalists to throw the recent FA Cup replay with 
Liverpool- ; 

Choi HeeYong of South Korea defeated Leo G&mei of Venezu- 
ela by unanimous decision in Seoul lo become the WBA junior 
flyweight champion. (API 


Christian Owner, Franco 
Paul curry. England 
Olte KartnoA Sweden 
Doan BoBorts o a Scotland 
Jan Coceras, Aigaittaa 
lain Pvmaa England 
Steen Tlmlna Denmark 
John HawtaMorttv Enghxid 
Rutwn Alvarez. Argentina 


70-49-68-49—27* 

7357-48-71—279 

7256- 7555-081 
73-78-48-78— 2B1 

7257- 71-71—281 
75-4858-72—281 
785557-75-381 
72-73-7157— 2B2 
71.787250-282 


FIFTH TEST 

England n Australia >6 Day 
Sunday to Pern 
Ertakmd 1st Innings; 295 
Australia 2d (ratings: 87-2 
FIRST TEST 

New Zealand vw West trata. 3d Day 
Stt u ntay. to Cbrtotcorati 
New Zealand 1st iraringa: 2215 
Rain can c el e d 3d day on Sunday. 

FIRST TEST 

Zimbabwe n. Paklstaa 4th Day 
Saturday. In Harare 
Zimbabwe 1st Innings 5484 (declared) 
Pakistan let Innings: 322 
PaUstei 2d innings: I5B 
Result: Zimbabwe wan by an tattings and 64 
runs. 
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DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
DordracW 98 4 PSV Eindhoven 2 
R6da JC Kerkroae 5, Vtaso Arnhem 0 
SC Haerenvasn 4 FC Voiendam 0 
Willem ll T return 1. MW Maastricht 0 
Atax A ms terdam X MAC Breda 1 
Snarta Rotterdam 5# RKC Waalwtlk 2 
Standtags: AlaxS paints. Rada JC 34 FC 
Te«nte24 PSV2S. Feyanoord2X Heerenveen 
21 Wnitm II 2X Vitesse 2L FC Vgtaratam 14 
MW 14 Sparta 14 FC Graningen 15# PC 
Utrecht 15, NAC )& NEC M. RKC IX GJL 
Eagles 4 Dordrecht ■» 4 

ENGLISH PREMIER LEAGUE 
Coventry 1 Cheieeo 2 
Everton Z Norwich 1 
Inwfrti 4 Crystal Palace 2 
Leicester 1, West Ham 2 
Manchester united I. Aston vnia a 
No m nutim i i Forest I, Liverpool 1 
Quern Park Rangers X Newcastle 0 
Sheffield Wednesday X Arsenal I 
Southampton Z Manchester City 2 
Wimbledon 4 Leeds 0 
Tottenham Z BkKkbvm I 
Standings: Blackburn 59 Points. Manches- 
ter united 57, Newcastle 44 Uveraool 47, Not- 
tingham Forest 44 Tot te nham «Z Leeds 39. 
Sheffield Wednesday 39, Wimbledon 34 Nor- 
wich 34 Arsenal 3x Chelsea IX Manchester 
City 2Z Aston VI Ha 31, Southampton 34 Crys- 
tal Palace 34 Queens Park Rangers34 Ever- 


ton 34 West Ham 24 Coventry 24 IPStadiK 
Leicester 14 

FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Rennes Z SoUigux t 
Stand lags: Nanles54palnt4Lyon44Parfe- 
St Germain 44 Cannes 40, Lens 37, Auxorre 34, 
Strasbourg 34 Bordeaux 34 Monaco 31 Men 
23, Martlgues 3Z Le Havre 31, SL Etienne UL 
Romes 24 Ulte 27. Bastta 94 MontpelMr 22. 
Nice 2). Caen 3l Socbavx » 

FRENCH CUP 
Teatta Round Results 
Auxerre 4 Lera 0 
(Auxerre win 4-3 an penalties) 

Morttoues 4 Parte-St Oormoin 1 ' 

Nlcu 4 Otymetaue Moraellte 1 
Lyon 1. Angers 3 
Noliv-le-Sec Z Mett 2 . 

(Metz win 3-2 an penalties) 

Aubervllllers 4 MontoeUler 1 

SL Leu 1, Nantes 1 

(St. Leu wta 8J on penalties) 

Poitiers Z Monaco 1 
Thouors 1, Le Havre 2 
Nancv Z St Brteuc 1 
Fecamp Z Chateauratix 3 
Strasbourg 1, Utto 0 
Bastta X Comes 0 
Cherbourg I, Beauvais 3 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Valencia 4 Altottco de Marttot 0 
Torartfe-Zaraaoza (Late Gone) 

Real Sodedod L Compostela l 
Oviedo X Espanoi 0 
VadacMId I. Roctnu de Santander 7 
Barcelona X Snorting Gdan ) 

CfHa 4 Ataacete 0 . 

Betts 1, Laraanes 8 
Real Madrta-Sewtlla (Late Game) 
Departtva 4 AlMctlc de BITbag 8 
CARLSBERG CUP 
Yugoeiavta t. South Korea 8 



BASEBALL 
Ajyuvfaa Loom 

CALIFORNIA— Purchased the contract a I 
Pott Coachman, infletder, tram wtrmloog. 
Narihorn Loaaue. 

CLEVELAND— Purchosod the contract at 
Pots Kuld, catcher, from Thunder Bay and 
Dennis Weeman. pttoher, fnen Dututbdup^ 
rtar. Northern League. 

KANSAS CITY— Purchased the contract of 
Jim Wt tarn, drat basemen tram winttpeg.NL 

MILWAUKEE— Purchased the contract of 
Mark Firtrefl. nttdier. from Winnipeg. 

OAKLAND— Sow the owtracf of Tray NeeV 
Dirt boeemrav to the Orix Bhn Wave of the 
jmanese Pacific League. Purchased the con- 
tract of Jeff Btttlgor, pltfiier, and Mike Han- 
kins. Sh orhda P, from Wtantaog. 

SEATTLE— (Purchased the amtract at Jcft 
Peorcr. Pi Icher , from Thunder Bay, Northern 
Loaaue. 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 



MO ONE EVER ASKS 
ME WHAT I THINK 
v. ABOUT SOMETHING. 



WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK 
ABOUT SOMETHING? 
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BEETLE BAILEY 


Beetle, the secret to 

SUCCESS IS GETTING , 

FAST START 
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iOU POING 
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JuaUax LOUSY WCARV USERV PLOWED 
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Educgtiofi Directory 

Every Tuesday 

Contact Kimberly Guerrcnd- Be4r ancaurt 

Tel.: 133 M 44 3794 76 
Fax: (33 1)46 37 93 70 
or your nearesT IHT oifice 
or representative 
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TODAY'S SPECIAL IS *-> 
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LET ME WAfiW YOU, THIS 
IS KIND OF HOT 
■ 



I M REALLY rMPR6SS6D.' 1 
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How birds see the work*. 
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PACE 17 


Ian Thomsen 

uaiena} Herald Tnbtate 

N — To beat France for 
Lr&ighi time was no small 
: English hope it will lead 
3er things in this World 
t Rugby Union, and the 
tan Hve months away in 
a. 

ive Nations Champion- 
es a proving ground. as 
sad in itselfi England is 
vorite with two victories 
s remaining in Wales and 

NATIONS RUGBY 

; Scotland. But the Eng- 
) realize that their 31-10 
trday — the team’s big- 
France since 1914 — 
ertain as the score will 
both of Tony Under- 
s came in the waning 


s superiority was cumu- 
r than explosive En- 
; front pack was domi- 
iboutf and the French 
lslration with six penal- 
them converted by Eng- 
Rob Andrew. (Appeal- 
h instincts, England's 
e had pre&ctivdy re- 
te French as “15 Eric 
But this had not come 
ocus by the 52d minute, 
vantage was only 13-10 
nent, that moment, be- 
ance. 

at point England had 
toil its ambitious polen- 
ther was it living up to 
larters efficiency that 
'ear’s victory in Paris. A 
try up the middle by 
cott settled England, 
Andrew's penalty from 
pot where he had failed 
jiier. 

3 at halftime and com- 
tbe pace of the warm, 
is startled by Andrew's 

ind landing in French 
aed to awaken the full 
ly had that effect on the 
n the grandstand's cool 

f, Philippe Saint-Andi£ . 
his own 22 and passed 
ppe Bemat-SaOes down ■■ 
His chip rattled out of 
grip mid bade into the 
fir's arms, and then he 
de, supported by Lau- 
ies, Guy Accooeberry 
replacement fullback 
ars in the opposite left 
French were applauded 

they scored a try that 
an try, and it enhanced 
everyone,” said Jack 
England manager. “1 
icy get another one of 

h fans sat back down 
•out whether their own 
ameldnd of spark. This 
most important match 
Twickenham this year, 
thinkin g five months 
d, too. 

tions Scoring 

: Jeremy Guscott (33). Tony Uo- 
enoMea; Rte> Andrew 1)9.27.51 
Andrew 134. W). 

SebosMen Vlacs (50); Ptnattr: 
18); Conversion: Lacroix (51). 

: Crete Joiner (»), Dora (on Cre- 
: Gavin Hostings (5. 3S, «. 55J; 
-nos 153. M>. 

Brendan Muffln (33), Jonathon 
■ Pout Burke rat). 


Andrew cracked down on the leth- 
argy right away with a penalty to 
make it 16-10. within four min- 
utes he converted another, after Ca- 
bannes was caught coming out a 
yard beyond his own try line. By 
now it was beco min g dear that Eng- 
land, do minan t for all but one play, 
was going to hold on — but anyone 
wishing for a European titlist at 
South Africa was looking for a 
stronger sign. 

Underwood began to give them 
that near the end, ou tracing Saint- 
Andrfe for Andrew’s kick into the 
comer. The French captain seemed 
to have position, there was a shove 
as both men flopped, whereupon the 
ball hopped with its last breath into 
the right-winger’s arms. The finish 
appeared to be choreographed for 
England, which celebrated the 80th 
minute with the fullback Catt releas- 
ing down the line before slipping the 
baQ inside to Underwood. 

“When you can exercise control 
on the game, you eventually probe 
and find weakness, and that was 
what we wanted to do,” Rowell said. 

France, having relinquished the 
momentum of its two victories last 
summer in New Zealand, is now left 
hoping that England wQl unravel in 
two weeks in Cardiff. It isn’t likely, 
but even if it happens, it’s only going 
to help France in the short-term of 
the Five Nations. “It looks like they 
are better placed to win the World 
Cup than we are,” conceded the 
French manager, Pierre Berbmer. 

England has beaten fellow con- 
tenders South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and France in the last 
18 mouths. “We shouldn't overem- 
phasize what we've done so far,” 
said RouuDi as if he can stop the tide 
of hype. No, his job now is to some- 
how five op to it. 

• Gavin Hastings surpassed two 
international milestones to lead 
Scotland to a 26-13 victory over Ire- 
land in their Five Nations match in 
Edinburgh, The Associated Press re- 
ported. 

The Scottish captain and fullback 
went over the 500-point mark in in- 
ternational rugby by kicking four of 
five penalties and converting both of 
Scotland's tries. The 16 points gave 
him a career total of 504. 

Hastings also made a Scottish re- 
cord 53d appearance. 

He out-kicked his struggling 
counterpart, ItdaodV Paul' Burke, ' 
and set up Craig Joiner’s go-ahead 
try in tbe.seoqnd half. 

Hie kicking was the difference as 
both teams scored two tries. Joiner 
and Damian Cronin went over for 
Scotland, and Brendan Muffin and 
Jonathan Bdl for Ireland. 

The victory at Murrayfidd was 
Scotland’s first in the Five Nations 
tournament in two years. The team 
ended a 10-match international win- 
less streak two weeks ago with a 
victory over Canada while the other 
teams in the RveNations were play- 
ing their openers. 

The defeat left Ireland, which lost 
to England by 20-8 two weeks ago, 
in sole possession oflast place in the 
tournament The Irish haven't beat- 
en Scotland at Murrayfidd since 
1985. 

The tone was set when both teams 
were whistled for offside in the shad- 
ow of their own goalposts in the 
opening five minutes. Ireland stand- 
off Burke missed wide with Iris pen- 
alty-attempt, while Hastings con- 
verted to give Scotland the lead. 

Burke missed a second penalty, 
and Ireland was frustrated again 
when the ball was knocked forward 
on a line-out less than a meter from 
the Scottish try-fine. 



U.S. and Sweden Notch 
Victories in Davis Cup 

Denmark Pushes Edberg & Crew to the Wall 
Before Yielding in a Tough 5-Set Finale 
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Ronald Zzfc/TV Associated Pro* 

Thomas Muster was overcome after beating Sergi Bnzgnera to advance Austria. 


Compiled by Otr Staff From Dispatches 

Todd Martin bounced back 
from an earlier defeat to beat 
Fiance’s Guy Forget in straight 
sets os Sunday in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and seal the 
Americans* victory in their Da- 
vis Cup World Group dash. 

“Fm just glad 1 could redeem 
myself after Friday,” said Mar- 
tin, who beat Forget 6-3, 7-6 (7- 
3), 7-6 (7-5). “Hie perfor- 
mances I saw the last three days 
inspired me to {ride up my leva 
of play.” 

There was no redemption for 
Forget, who lost all three of his 
matches. He fell to Jim Courier 
on Friday and on Saturday he 
and Olivier Ddaitre lost in four 
sets to the world’s top-ranked 
doubles team of Jarred Palmer 
and Richey Reneberg. 

Courier was to play Cedric 
Pi dine in the find angles on 
Sunday. 

The United Stales advanced 
to a second round match with 
Italy in Palermo. 

Sweden 3, Denmark 2: De- 
fending champion Sweden, one 
of only two countries in the his- 
tory of the Davis Cup World 
Group to win a match after be- 
ing down 0-2, did it again Sun- 


day as Stefan Edberg and Jonas 
Tjorkmaa led a 3-2 victory over 


Bjorkman. playing in place of 
the ill Magnus Larsson, nearly 
blew a 4-0 lead in the fifth set 
before beating Frederik Fetter- 
lein, 6-7 (5-7), 6-4. 6-7 (5-7), 6-3, 
6-4 to clinch the contests 
Earlier, world No. 9 Edberg 
had tied the score at 2-2 with a 

DAVIS CUP 

2-6, 6-3, 6-2, 7-6 (7-3) victory 
over Kenneth Carisen. 

“If I had lost both 


against the Danes, I just 
wouldn't have survived,” said 
Edberg, who lost to Fetter! ein 
cm Friday. 

It was only the fourth time 
that a team has come from 0-2 
down to win a World Group 
match since its introduction as 
the top level for Davis Cup play 
in 1981 — and three of the four 
times it was an Ed berg-led Swe- 
den team that pulled it off. 

The Swedes did it against 
Canada in the first round in 
1992, and again against the 
United States in last year’s 
semifinals. Mexico also came 
back from 0-2 against Switzer- 
land in 1988. 


Tomba, by a Whisker , Makes It 10 Victories 

two-week gap (eft by the scrappin 
of the World Championship i 
Spain. It replaced one called off Jai 


The Associated Press 

ADELBODEN, Switzerland — 
Hie apparently invincible Alberto 
Tomba has won his third giant sla- 
lom, by just seven-hundredths of a 
second, bettered his own season re- 
cord and moved closer to his first 
overall World Cup title 
The 28-year-old Italian posted a 
time of 2 minutes, 21.96 seconds for 
two runs Saturday down the de- 
manding Kuonisbergh course, which 
drops 375 meters (1,237 feet), and 
with a dramatic finish pushed Jure 
JGosir of Slovenia into second place. 

Kosir docked 2:22.03. Harald 
Strand-NHsen of Norway, the sur- 


prise leader after the opening ran, 
was third in 2:22.10. 

Tomba has won all seven slaloms 
and three of the five giant slaloms 
this season, leads the standings in 
both disciplines, and now has won 
43 World Cup races. His previous 
season’s best, nine victories, came in 
1988 and 1992. Ingemar Steam ark, 
holds the men’s record with 13 tri- 
umphs in 1979. 

“I’ve had three months on the top 
of my form and lots of victories.” 
Tomba said. “Even if the victories 
boost my morale, it get’s tiring.” 

He increased his lead in the over- 
all standings to 1,150 points, 480 


ahead of Kosir, a 22-year-old slalom two-week 
specialist. Five- time world champi- **~‘ 
on Marc GirardcUi is third with 563. 

GirardcUi finished a disappoint- 
ing 18th. But the all-rounder can 
hope to pick up points from the 
remaining 12 races this season. 

Tomba has only four more races, or 
five if he ignores his father’s advice 
and takes part in a super-G in the 
World Cup finals in Bonnio, Italy, 
in March. 

“lean say more about my chances 
in the overall World Cup in three 
week’s time. But if s looking good,” 

Tomba admitted. 

Saturday's race helped fill in a 


left by the scrapping 
in 
Jan. 

24 because of bad weather, and was 
the first time Tomba bad won in 
Addboden, one of the classic giant 
slaloms on the drcmL 
He sided smoothly on the first run 
until he made a mistake two gates 
before the end to lose valuable time 
to Strand-NHsen. 

Snow and poor visibility plagued 
many riders in the second run. 
Tomba, losing time on the fiat mid- 
dle part of die 53-gate course, fell 
behind Kosir. then recovered on the 
steep and icy third part. 



U.S. Navy Brings 
Cup Racing to Halt 


Gary C. GaLry/RiUter. 

Rioja de F.spafia was dwarfed by the aircraft carrier USS Abraham Lincoln. 
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16 Catcher's base 
it Margaret 
Rutherford film 
portrayal 

8 is Skin cream 
ingredient 
20 Peculiar 
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39201400 


ai Goddess of 
discord ■ • 

22 Apprehend 
24PartofR.O.T.C. 
28 1963 PuUtzer 
biographer Leon 
27 Gettysburg 
general 
28 198* Tom 
SefleckfHm 

22 Author- — 
Chandler Harris 
as Tartan wearer 
27 Succinctly 
worded 

2« Worrier's woe. 

they say 
«D Weed digger 
«i Vista 

42 Tmy: Prefix 

43 Poet Sexton 

45 Canine 
command 

46 Utah banned tt 
in 1882 

48 Doctors' org. 

50 Wisecrack 
si Lobbed 
explosive 

ssPolemist 

58 Humanities 

59 Checkers side 

O O Auto racer 
Yarborough 
61 Mickey Spillane 
film portrayal 
64 Quiz choice 
85 "The Tempest” 
sprite 

66 -Earth in the 
Balance - author 
«T Detected 

68 Mary Poppas. 

69 Hoarse horse? 


DOWN 

i Thatcher's 
successor 
2 Dodge 

3 In one's • 

eye 

4 Pindar product 
sGoesonacrash 

diet 

9 One of the 
Osmonds 
7 Heidi's home 
9 Newspaper 
feature: Abbr. 

9 Prepares dough 

10 Warner Oland 
film portrayal 

11 Part to play 

12 Andy’s pal on 
otd radio 

13 Sugar source 
is Only 

23 Takes five 
a* Ralph Bellamy 
Km portrayal 
28 Chewed down 

28 Bonkers 

29 Nest site 

so Anglo-Saxon 
worker 

31 Lively dance 

32 Start, as a dead 
battery 

33 Mishmash 

34 Book after 
Proverbs: Abbr. 

36 at the bit 

39 Scalawag 
44 Temporal 

47 Eddie 

Rickenbacker, 

e.g. 

49 Arizona city 

51 Environmentally- 
minded 

52 Knight's suit 
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Skate Body 
To Consider 
Prize Money 


The Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — A heavy fog 
and one of the largest ships in 
the U.Su Navy brought racing to 
a halt in one of the strangest 
incidents in the 144 years of 
America's Cup competition. 

The countdown was under- 
way for the start of the second 
race on the challengers' course 
Saturday when the carrier USS 
Abraham Lincoln sailed oat of 
the fog and onto the course. 

“How she wandered in there 
I don’t know,” said the race 
director, Pat Healy- “We were 
anchored out there for an hour. 
It wasn’t as though we were 
hiding in the bushes. 

“They've got instruments on 
there that can see a body in the 
water and I don’t know why 
they didn't see us." 

France 3 and Team New Zea- 
land, in the first challengers’ 
match, were involved in a neck- 
and-neck tacking duel on the 
first leg of the course. oneAus- 
tralia and Nippon Challenge 
were beginning their prestart 
maneuvers for the second race 
of the day. 

Hie Nimitz Class nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier, mea- 
suring 1,092 feet in length, 
dwarfed the 75-foot long car- 
bon fiber America's Cap boats. 
Puzzled sailors peered across 


the water at each other for more 
than 10 minutes. 

The Abraham Lincoln, which 
had been involved in training 
exercises off San Clemente Is- 
land, was looking few a clearing 
in the fog to airlift passengers to 
San Diego. 

America’s Cup organizers 
halted the races that had not 
cleared the start tine and made 
a passageway between 40 spec- 
tator boats to allow the Abra- 
ham Lincoln to pass through. 

By the time the carrier was 
out of sight, the fog had blan- 
keted the whole course. 

After waiting for more than 
two hours for it to dear, the 
U.S. Coast Guard ordered rac- 
ing on both the challenger and 
defender courses to be called 
off for the day. 

The contest between Team 
New Zealand and France 3 was 
allowed to continue, even 
though visibility was down to 
less than 50 feet at times. The 
race committee monitored the 
the yachts using the satellite 
based Differential Global Posi- 
tioning System carried on 
board the boats. 

Team New Zealand won by 1 
urinate, 16 seconds, with France 
3 protesting it had been hindered 
by a New Zealand tender boat 
and a TV boat getting too dose. 


Bjorkman, ranked 47th in the 
world rankings, was called into 
service when the 16th- ranked 
Larsson pulled out with an up- 
set stomach. After Bjorkman 
and Edberg lost their singles 
matches Friday, Bjorkman and 
Jan ApeD took the doubles Sat- 
urday to set up the tense finish. 

Fetterlein, ranked No. 125, 
rallied to cut Bjorkman’ s lead to 

5- 4 in the last set before drop- 
ping the final game on the in- 
door carpel at Copenhagen. 

“I was very close to making it 
in the final set, but be was the 
best,” said Fetterlein. 

Germany 4, Croatia 1: In 
Karlsruhe, Germany, Michael 
Stich won his third match Sun- 
day as Germany completed a 4-' 
1 win over Croatia to reach the 
quarterfinals of the Davis Cup. 

Germany, led by Boris 
Becker and Stich, proved too 
much for Croatia, which was 
making its World Group debut 
The two Top 10 players had 
combined to power Germany to 
an insurmountable 3-0 lead af- 
ter Saturday's doubles, proving 
too strong for Goran Ivanisevic 
and Sasa Hirszon with a score 
of 6-4, 7-6 (7-3), 7-5. 

Ivanisevic picked up Cro- 
atia's only point when he won a 
battle of big servers against 
Markus Zficke, 6-4, 7-6 (7-4). 
Stich then followed by strug- 
gling past Sasa Hirszon in two 
identical 7-6 (7-4) sets. Germa- 
ny plays the Netherlands next. 

Austria 4, Spam 1: Thomas 
Muster outpowered Sergi Bru- 
guera of Spain, 6-4. 7-5, 6-3, to 
give Austria an unbeatable 3-1 
lead. 

After Muster moved Austria 
into the quarterfinals, Alexan- 
der Antoni Lsch put away Carlos 
Costa, 6-3, 64, before a home 
crowd. 

The wins followed an Austri- 
an doubles victory Saturday, 
with Muster and Antonitsch 
outlasting Bniguera and Emilio 
Stachez. 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Netherlands 4, Switzerland 1: 
Richard Krajicek of the Nether- 
lands defeated novice Lorenzo 
Manta of Switzerland, 64, 64. 

6- 2, in Geneva to assure the 
Netherlands erf victory. Follow- 
ing that match, Jan Sremerink 
of the Netherlands, defeated 
Patrick Mohr of Switzerland, 6- 
4, 6-3. The Netherlands will 
play its next round against Ger- 
many. 

On Saturday, Jacco El tin gh 
and Paul Haarhiris of the Neth- 
erlands defeated Jacob Hlasek 
and Lorenzo Mania, 6-3, 64, 5- 
7, 64. The Dutch duo, who top 
the world doubles rankings, had 
to overcome surprisingly tough 
resistance from the Swiss pair, 
who have never played togeth- 
er, even in practice. 

Russia 4, Belgium 1: Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov and Andrey 01- 
hovsldy survived an early scare 
but came back to win their dou- 
bles match against Belgium in 
Antwerp. 

Kafelnikov and Olhovskiy 
beat Libor Pimek and Fihp 
Dewulf, 2-6, 7-5, 7-5, 6-3, giving 
Russia an insurmountable 3-0 
lead. 

In Sunday's angles matches, 
Johan van Herck of Belgium 
defeated Kafelnikov, 6-7, 6-3, 
6-1, and Andrei Chesnokov of 
Russia defeated Kris Goossens, 
Belgium, 7-6, 2-6, 7-6. 

Italy 4, Czech Republic 1: On 
clay at Naples, Italians Stefano 
Pescosolido and Cristian 
Brandi defeated Cyril Suk and 
Martin Damm key doubles 
match, 6-2, 1-6, 7-6 (7-3), 7-6 (7- 
2). In Sunday's singles, Andrea 
Gaudenzi of Italy defeated 
Slava DosedeL, 6-3, 6-2, 46, 6-2, 
and Renzo Fur lan of Italy de- 
feated Daniel Vacek, 3-6, 7-6 
:8-6), 6-2. (AFP. AP) 
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Solution to Puzzle of Feb. 3 


oanenamna anocaaa 
QEnnansE aaaaaa 
□maamaaQ aaaaaa 
□an Euaaaacna aaa 
nmsn aaama 
□dqqq aaa naaaa 
snaoaa aiiaaaaaa 
aana aaaa 
naamaaaa ana 
B0QBO3 □□□ am 
Qaas Qaana □ 

□na [DsaaaQa 
□□□□□□ □□□□□ 
□□□aaa aaaaia 
aaaaaa saaaa 


Rentas 

DORTMUND, Germany — 

The International Skating 
Union said Sunday it was con- 
sidering awarding prize money 
at European and world champi- 

0 *TbelkatiBg body’s president, Weekend Results From Other Davis Cup Zone Matches 

Ottavio Cinquanta of Italy, said 
the matter would be discussed 
before the next biennial con- 
gress of the organization, in Je- 
rusalem in 1996. 

The suggestion was immedi- 
ately welcomed by the new Eu- 
ropean women's champion, 

Siuya Bonaly of France. 

“it is a good idea,” she said. 

“In skating, a career is short. 

We need the money now, not 
when we are 60.” 

Bonaly, 21, produced an ex- 
citing performance to gain her 
fifth consecutive European fig- 
ure skating title. Russia’s Olga 
Markova won the silver mid 
Elena Liasbenko of Ukraine 
placed third. 

Ilya KuKk, 17, of Russia won 
the nan's event, holding off 
Olympic champion Alexei Ur- 
manov. 

Germans Mandy Woelzel 
and Ingo Steuer took the pairs, 
and Susanna Rahkamo and Pe- 
tri Kokko of Finland captured 
the dance event 


Km ZMtMd 9>7ahMia • <ln wwltnotan); 
StevMs: Bra« StevtndH. Chan WM-Ju, 74(7- 
Steven Downs det Tsoi CNo> Yanfr-l.fr- 
4; DmMcs: Bred Stevan and Janes Green- 
hotsh. bat Uan Yo-Htf and Chun Wef-Ju, 
Tainan. 6-2. fr-X >5. 

Seen Karan 5. Monesto ■ tin Seoul) ; Ste- 
am: Yoon Yono-II bof. Suwanffi StmcncU.A-2. 
64; Lee Hyunrtatudef. Baatt WlrvambM 
64; pewters; Chano EuHona and KUn OU- 
won del Bonit wtryemen and Teddv Tand- 
lune. 6-4. fr*. 1-6. 6-2. 

PWtentees»Jenaa2 (in Manila); Similes: 
Joseph Lizards, raspoim bat 5ft ozo Mo- 
tsuoko. 4-4. *-X 0-6. 6-2, J-O (retired); Robert 
Angelo, Philippines, del RyusoTsulteo.6^6- 
2. 6-1; Doubles: Shuzo Matsweka and Takno 
Suzuki. Japan, del. Robert Anaeks end Cantov 
Patahanp. 66 64 66. 

India 4, Hoag Koeel (in CotaiHo); Steeles: 
Lewder Poes. Indio, del. John Hot 6-1 6-1; 
Thoraten Poetrt Hone Ken* de*. Mehesh 
Bhopattiy. 7-4 18-61, 7-5; DeabHc Lander 
Pass and Gaorav Natekor, Imbo. deL Sven 
Kanier and Tnorsien PoalzL fr* fr-1 6-1- 
Cnw Two 

CD ten 1 PaiMaa X (In Ltewrei; Si n aia : 
M o h am med Kfaelte, PaUstwv de*. XJa jlev- 
bra. 5-7, fr-4. 6-1 3-4, 64; Mohammad KhoHq. 
Pnktetarvdrt_PonBlns.64.7-4 (7-2 >,1-6.74 17- 

4); Xio JlOPlns, China, OotOmor Ftasheed.7-6 
{7-51.44.74 CML 14. 74 (741: Dnebfts: Pan 
Bins and Xto Jtapfefl. China del Mohammed 
Khalln andOmor Rasherb.6-L7-5.44.74 (11 
11 ). 

TbaMMd 4 Malania I (In Bangkok); Be- 
da: Nora thorn Sri Om mond. Thollana del. 


Wilson Khoo Kim Huai 6-4 fr-4. 6-1: Voraeol 
Thong kam chu. ThaHondk def. Ramatah Ro- 
madwnartav6-1.75<besl of three); Doubles: 
Namthom Sriehophcmd end Vlttovo Samrel 
Thailand, def. Adorn Malik and Ramatah Ra- 
macfmdnav *4 6-2. 4-4. 4*3, 64 
ite btfc te f a t 5 (Mar • (Af Doha, Qatar); 
SMdn: OMS Oaorodov def. Nasser Ghanem 
o) KJMctfl, 6-1.44,6-1; OimltrJ Tomoshevkh 
deL Sutton KhoHon ol Atowl. OSS. fra. 43; Otap 
Ogordedev deL Sultan KhoHanal AtowL«46- 
3, 6-2; Dimitri Tw i nn ft ew ldi deL Nasser 
Ghanem at KIwtaHl. 6-1. fra DOoUes; Oleg 
Osorodov and Dimitri TomaehevHli.def.Nas- 
ser Ghmm al-KhulaHI ana Mohammed Sa- 
lem of-Khutolfl, 64 *-). 

Srt Lanka X baa 3 (In Colombo); Stogies: 
Mohammad Ren Tovakall. Irodef. Javen- 
dro WHesekenv 74 (74). 7-5. 6-2; Rohan De 
Savo.$rl Lanka deL Romm RazivonL6-3,7-5, 
64; B oo bi es : Ramin RazJvanl and Jahon- 
tedchah SoarL Iran del. Javendra wilesekero 
andSmnv wiicr mm n e, Sri Lanka, 34.fr-l.fr-t. 
6-2. 

-AMERICA ZONE 
©rooa Oae 

Venezuela S. Uruguay 0 (in Caracas); Sto- 
gteK Maurice Runh. dot Mcrceto FTltrtnL 64. 
6-7 (64), 6-7 (4-n.fra.7-S; Nicola* Pereira del. 
Dieso Perez. 6-4 3-A 44. 7-5, 63; Doubles; 
Nicalas Pereira and Maurice Ruah.deLDIegb 
Perez and Morale Filial ru. 34, 60. fr-X 7-5. 

ArgeatkiaX Chile 1 (in BuenesAlres): Sto- 
gies; Javier Frond, Argentina drf. Maroeto 
RiM. 6-2. 64 4-4. 7-5; DooMes: Javier 
From end Luis Lobes Argentma. deL Gabr let 
SUbemdn and Marceio Retxniebo, 6-4,64,6-2. 

BrtQD x HehmsiB B (In Rio De Janeiro); 
Singles; Lutz Mortar def. Mark Knowles. 74 


(7-51, 60, 6-te r emandu Metteenl deL Roger 
Smith. 641 7-i frfr 60; Puutihj. Lulz Mottar 
and Fernando Roesse deL Reaer Snath and 
Mark Knowles. 64, 6x 6-2. 

Mexico 2, Peral (inMetdooCHv); Stogies: 
Leonardo Lovalte. Mexico. deL Alekrtdro 
Angnburn, 64. 6-1, 6-2.- Jaime Yzaga Pm u 
deL Lute Enrlww Herrera. 64 7-4 14 64.- 
H eeb lee : Leonardo Lavalle ana Jorge Lo- 
nma. Mexico. deL Amertco V enom and Jakne 
Yzaga 64 64 5-7. 74 (74). 

Croup Two 

Guatemala X Bolivia • (In Guotomato 
Cny); S in gles ; Lute Perez Chete deL Jese 
Medrano, 6474 7-S; PemandDSamavaadel. 
Cartas HavprnufrX 74 62; Do shies: Jorge 
TekMta and mis Val deL Jane Medrano and 
Pablo Uuarfe, 44 6-7, 64 74 64 

Ecaader x Ceba 1 (At Guayaquil. Ecua- 
dor); StoMes: Armando Perez, Cuba det 
Luts Adrian Moral on, 24 24 6-2. 64 6-2; Nlca- 
tas Lowentn. Ecuador, def. Juan Pina frl 64 
*4 44 64.- DooMes: Nicoles Lopentll ond 
Lute Adrian Morelen, Ecuador, deL Juon Pino 
and Lazara Navarro, 74 74 64 

Gnada X HaW 1 ( In Pari au Prince) ; Sto- 
gies: Bertrand Madsen HoHL deL Sebastian 
Lorrou.4474l46J.64; Andrew Sznolder. 
Canada, del Ranald Agenor. 64 6X54 64; 
DooMes: DcpiM Nestor and Grerd CanML 
Canada, bee* Roncia Mm r and Patrice 
Btecor. 63, 6X 6-1. 

ColoiBbtoX Paraguay 1 ( in Asuncion); Sto- 
Mes: MaurtdaHadad.Gaiambiai.def. Ramon 

Detoado.67 (14-12). 6X3474 (7-5). 6-4- tu- 

cmdeMm.Paraaiiay.deL Mario RlncarvfrZ 
6462; Doubles: MourtrtoMadab and Miguel 
Total Gofembta, dri. Ricardo mmo and Ru- 
ben Atearenoa 64 6-1. 6-2. 
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LANGUAGE 


The Rebuttal Game: Granted but . . . 


By William Safire 


W ASHINGTON — Warn to anticipate a re- 
buttal? Want to show how profoundly you 
understand your opponent’s arguments before 
demolishing them? Then play the popular rhe- 
torical game of to be sure . . . but. 

This has nothing to do with the earliest meaning 
of the phrase, which is “to be certain.’' Nor is it 
synonymous with “of course," as in a 1657 dis- 
course on the Book of Common Prayer: “Morning 
and Evening, to be sure, God expects from 
us ... a publick worship.” By 1795, a new sense 
emerged, of offering a concession before counter- 
ing it: “The wind is contrary, to be sure, but it is far 
from a storm.” The current, heavy use of the 
phrase has that seemingly reasonable purpose, but 
it conceals the real goal: to puli the teeth of targets 
before they can bite back. 

Jn op-ed -ese, admittedly is as outdated as true 
enough. Concededfy is too likely to be confused 
with conceitedly. Stipulated is too legalistic, al- 
most as billable to clients as arguendo. About the 
only other introduction to a grudging concession 
used these days is granted, but that, like admitted- 
ly, lacks the sonorous seriousness of the most 
voguish fang-extractor. 

“To be sure, Mr. Gingrich has a right under 
House ethics rules to write a legitimately financed 
book and make money from it,” goes a New York 
Times editorial. “But he cannot expect ...” 

“To be sure, the next afternoon things were 
marginally better . . Jonathan Yardley 
writes, coining his clichfr in The Washington 
Post. “Still . . .” 

The straw-man modifier, to be sure, is some- 
times intended to lull the opponent into thinking 
a valuable point has been conceded; more often, 
it treats as minor a portion of the opposing 
argument while setting up an assertion of what 
the to-be-surer wants to be considered more 
important. The telltale clue in detecting the con- 
struction of the straw-man modifier is the con- 
trarian conjunction: but, stilt nonetheless. 

lit the ranks of the practitioners of this rhere- 
are-those-who-will-point-out school oF rhetoric, 
however, nobody comes close to our deputy secre- 
tary of state. Strobe Talbott, Perhaps because he 
used to be a pundit for Time magazine, he is 
extraordinarily sensitive to the need to anticipate 
and tolerantly acknowledge counterargument. 

“To be sure, elections are neither a panacea for 
social ills nor a guarantee of enlightened govern- 
ment,” he lectured his audience at Oxford, add- 
ing: “Nonetheless . . .” Then: “To be sure, the 
United States still has disputes with Russia and 
with China ... but there is. for the first time, 
no defining polarization.” 


For variety, the adept concessionarian slipped 
the phrase into the middle of a sentence: “The 
central issue . . . did, to be sure, involve land 
and power. . . . But the Cold War was not just 
about land and power." Then back to the old- 
fashioned way: “To be sure, there are still a few 
countries that continue to decorate their flags 
with red stars ... but these holdout communist 
states, too, offer reason for what might be called 
strategic optimism.” 

Sometimes it takes an explosion of uses in a 
single place to shock us into taking the anti- 
clich6 pledge. Because Talbott is the only profes- 
sional writer at the high levels of the administra- 
tion, it is fair to thank him for his pyrotechnic 
display of to-be-surety. Granted, he didn’t know 
he was doing it. . . . 

□ 

One is where it's at 

The House has been up to the usual kind of 
political fighting,” said Bob Franken. reporting on, 
CNN, "even on Day 1 This usage was given 
prominence by Newt Gingrich’s promise to hit the 
ground running on his Contract With America: 
asked about welfare changes that could take wo 
years, the speaker said: “I’m closer to Day I .” 

The locution gained a purchase on the Ameri- 
can vocabulary in the 1 970s. “The game shows. ’ 
Forbes magazine wrote in April 1975, “ . ■ . 
make money from Day I for* everyone.” That 
year. The Economist in London discussed wage 
and price controls, using the phrase in “values at 
day one of the freeze.” Business Week at the same 
time wrote of assets that “belong to your child 
from day one, ” suggesting that the phrase had its 
roots in the business world. 

The Dialog data base tracks it back to a Miami 
Herald sports writer, Scott Fowler, who wrote on 
Dec. 31, 1939: “From day one, we knew there 
would be a market of people out there that would 
want to sit in the first couple of rows.” (Every- 
body styles the phrase differently; The New 
York Times prefers Day I .) 

The phrase was popularized by the ABC tele- 
vision program “ Day /," which began in 1993. 
But the Gingrich use seemed to trigger a prolifer- 
ation of usages. “This Week With David Brink- 
ley” on ABC tilled a program “The 104th Con- 
gress — Week One, ” and a New York Times 
editorial was headed “Governor Whitman at 
Year One." (Here we are on the verge of Millen- 
nium Three, and nobody has yet referred to 
Millennium One.) 

Can anyone find an earlier use of this booming 
locution than The Miami Herald in 1939? If so. 
you may be the discoverer of Day l's Day 1. 

Ntw York Times Service 


Florence’s Master of Embroidery 


By Ken Shulman 


F LORENCE — Loretta Caponi prefers not to 
drop too many names. Her lingerie, linens and 
lace can be found across the world, from Hollywood 
to Saudi Arabia. Steven Ross, the late president of 
Time Warner, hired her to outfit his newly pur- 
chased estate in Italy. An Anglo-Italian noble family 
commissioned a set of Caponi linens, embroidered 
with the insignia of Buckingham Palace, as a wed- 
ding gift for Prince Charles. 

“] think I have designed for some of the most 
important people in the world,” says the creator and 
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owner of an exclusive yet surprisingly accessible shop. 
“Actors, aristocrats, industrialists, artists. Anyone 
looking for beauty knows that he can find it here. I 
just don’t think it is proper for me to name them.” 

Born into a humble Florentine family in 1924, 
Caponi is one of a rare breed in Italy; the self-made 
woman. 

She began her career at the age of 9 when her 
parents seat her out to work in the afternoons after 
school. “They sent me to a farm woman who taught 
little girls how to do needlework," she remembers. 
“There was a 19th-century tradition that girls should 
learn bow to embroider, and my parents were very 
old-fashioned.” 

In 1938, at the age of 14, Caponi set out on her own 
in search of contract work. 

She found it at a shop in Borgo Ognissanli, across 
the street from where she would open up her own 
store 29 years lata:. 

With virtually no experience or preparation, Ca- 
poni went from embroidering napkms and handker- 
chiefs to the creation of custom nightgowns and 
lingerie for Florentine noblewomen. Soon she had 
more orders than she could OIL 

“I had seen once how cloth was cut in another 
workshop,” she says. “Essentially. I followed my 
instincts. They gave me the fabrics, and 1 turned them 
into garments. Even today, I cut my cloth without a 
modeL If I see a person. I can make him some thing 
that fits him perfectly without having to take his 
measurements." 

After World War IL Caponi began to exhibit twice 
a year in a Rome atelier. 

Introduced into Italian literary and artistic circles 
by her husband, a Florentine painter, Dino Caponi. 
she made nightgowns for the wives of Italy's best 
known painters, Giorgio de Chirico. 




midnight. 

“It was a mind-opening experience for me,” she 
says, as she remembers listening to the conversation 
of poets Eugenio Montale, Piero Bigongjari and 
Mario LuzL “I have no formal education. 1 left school 
when I was 12. My university was just being near 
these brilliant idol” 


Although her style varied, her taste remained con- 
stant: classic, refuted and very Florentine. 

“This city has a centuries' long tradition of artisan- 
ship, something that exists in no other city in Italy," 
she says. 

“Florence is a dry that demands quality and excel- 
lence. You can see it in its architecture. It is a dty that 
will not allow you to do certain things. Still, I don't 
think of myself as conservative, except in the way that 
I help to conserve a tradition. In my designs and 
embroidery, I choose the patterns and colors that 1 
like." 

In 1967, the year after the devastating Florentine 


M 


Loretta Caponi and her daughter in their Florentine store. 

“They all were so poor that they had to pay in flood, Caponi opened her first store, which was an 

irfallvrtAMftB n rUto mmmIIp ur * * f.-w urbn actArilchino 


Caponi attributes much of her sensitivity to her ana race, 
contaetwith the cream of Italy’s intelligentsia, a mdudrng bee *VonTt£iiS 

group of writers a ad artists who met each evening for that belonged to Queen Victon . . 

a game of cards at her husband’s studio, and for longed to the Empras Elizabeth of Austn* better 
whom she usually prepared a bowl of spaghetti at known as of ^ 


collection to Florence’s Bargdlo Museum. 

Last year the dty of Florence honored her with its 
Firenze Drama prize, an award instituted in 1992 for 
the women who best represent the spirit of Florence 
to the worid. 

During the awards ceremony, held in the splendid 
Salone del '500 in Palazzo Vecchio, Caponi mused on 
the fate of a girl who was sent to learn to embroider at 
the age of 9. “I looked up at those enormous frescoes. 


Word of her ability spread quickly and soon she 

was reoaving commissions for custom sheets and ra'tiiotigh I heard them read my name, it was 
towels from the owners of someof Italy’s most elegant Hke ^ weretalkin* about someone else. 1 did feel 
homes. She also began making baby clothes. 


like 

proud, however. And I felt like a dtizen of this dty.’ 

For many years Caponi kept two workshop-stores 
in Florence, and a third in nearby Forte Dei Maim 
Last fall she merged her two Florence stores m a new 
location in the Piazza Antinori. “I want h to be like a 
big house.” she says. Despite the volume of her 
business — and the considerable prices her pieces 
fetch — she still conceives of herself as a cottage 
industry. 

“A place where people can come in and see bow 
these things are made. This craft is loo important. It 
must not be allowed to die out” 

Ken Shulman is an American writer based in Italv. 
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Forecast (or Tuesday through Thursday, as provided by Accu-Weather. 



North America 

Cold waaiher will be ihe rule 
Tuesday through Thursday 
from Boston to New Yoih 
City and Washington. DC.. 
and the cold will be accom- 
panied by gusty winds at 
times Tuesday will also be 
cold in Chicago, then there 
might be some moderation 
by Thursday. 


Europe 

Icy-cold winds bearing snow 
showers will chill western 
Nonway to Denmark and far- 
northern Germany Showers 
wit dampen England to Ger- 
many. though excessive rain 
is unlikely Some rain and 
cfoNng wmd wd nn Portugal 
and Spam: snowera may 
spd east to Italy at midweek. 


Asia 

A break Irom normal writer 
cold is slated lor Bering and 
Seoul lo Osaka and Tokyo, 
the wind will be chilly at 
limes. There may be some 
ram by Thursday in Japan. 
Showers wil at tunes damp- 
en Taiwan to Shanghai. 
Hong Kong and Guangzhou. 
Jakarta and Singapore will 
have pa3smg downpours. 
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Mixed Reaction to Work at Fire-Damaged Windsor Castle 


By Sarah Lyall 

Nnv York Times Service 


ONDON — Although it gutted sec- 
tions of one of Britain’s more spectac- 
ular landmarks, the fire at Windsor Castle 
two years ago wasn’t a total disaster. 

For one thing, it encouraged Queen Eliz- 
abeth to open another of her many homes, 
Buckingham Palace, to tourists as a way to 
raise money for repairs. 

The fire also presented architects the 
chance to redesign a small but functionally 
crucial part of the castle, which was built 
after the Norman Conquest and sprawls 
over 13 acres (52 hectares) in the town of 
Windsor. (More than 100 rooms were 
damaged in the fire, but most are being 
repaired exactly as they were.) 

Six firms submitted ideas, ran ging from 
faithful restorations to startlingly modernist 
plans. Predictably, no sooner had Sidell 
Gibson, the winning firm, unveiled its com- 
pleted design — which was meant, it said, to 
help evoke Windsor s Gothic past — than 


critics derided it as “a watered-down piece 
of eyewash,” among other things. 

The design, based in part on the vision 
of Sir Jeffry Wyattville, who designed sec- 
tions of the castle in a neo-Gothic style in 
the 1 820s, calls for a new octagonal ante- 
room to be erected on the site of the old 
rivate chapel which is to be rebuilt near- 
y in a new rectangular shape. 

The ceiling of Sl George’s HaH which 
burned and fell in, is to be replaced with a 
livelier, more elevated ceiling. (The hafl, 
used for state banquets, will be rebuilt ex- 
actly as it was.) The new ceiling will allow 
space for the shields of the Knights of the 
Garter, which were displayed on the old 
ceiling, with room for about 100 new ones. 

“When we fust looked at Windsor Castle, 
we were struck by the extent to which it 
encapsulates so many layers of history 
through its 900 years of life,” Giles Downes, 
a partner in Sidell Gibson, said. “In the past 
20 years, architecture has been rediscover- 
ing its roots, and we have based our design 
approach on our own modern reinterpreta- 
tion of Gothic.” 


The wave of criticism that greeted the 
plan is the requisite response in a country 
locked in a vicious battle between architec- 
tural traditionalists, championed by Prince 
Charles, and modernists, represented by 
many of Britain's leading architects. 

While some people applauded the design 
— the Daily Telegraph said in an editorial, 
for instance, that “there will always be room 
for imaginative reconstruction of past 
styles” — modernist critics and some of the . 
losing architects, said that the Sidell Gibsc*# 
design was woefully retrograde. 

“What it’s saying about Britain is that 
it’s a country that’s culturally timid, trying 
to recapture its 19th-century history and 
not looking forward to the 20ih century,” 
said Jeremy Melvin, a senior lecturer in 
architecture at South Bank University. 

“When the castle was built, it was built in 
the manner of its time. This js one of the 
principal royal residences, and it should 
have something of the 20th century in it, not 
a pale imitation of something that’s at least 
100 and possibly 600 years out of date." 
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